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Motes of Recené Exposition. 


THe Rey. CLremMenT F. Rocers, M.A., Professor 
Emeritus of Pastoral Theology, King’s College, 
University of London, is well known as an apologist 
for religion and Christianity. His publications 
are on popular lines and consist chiefly of lectures, 
many of them delivered in Hyde Park. His most 
recent volume, Modes of Faith (S.P.C.K.; 3s. 6d. 
net), is characterized by the same simplicity and 
vivid quality as its predecessors showed, and bears 
evidence of the writer’s diligence in keeping in 
touch with recent relevant literature. 


The subjects handled in this little volume are 
Agnosticism, Rationalism, Materialism, Dualism, 
Atheism and Theism, Institutionalism, Sacra- 
mentalism and Catholicism. An analysis of the 
chapter on Atheism and Theism will serve at once 
to indicate the style and standpoint of the work 
as a whole, and to present an exposition of the 
Christian conception of God as personal. 


The writer begins by asking what ‘ makes up’ 
our idea of God? And first he calls our attention 
to the philosophical quest for unity in the world. 
As men reflect on the universe and on the unifying 
principle that runs through it, they see that it 
seems to answer from outside to their intelligence, 
to respond to their interest in it, The assumption 
is that behind all the ‘shows’ of the world there is 
an Eternal Mind. But can there be mind and 
intelligence without some one who exercises these ? 
A man who feels, thinks, and acts is called a person. 

Vor. XLV.—No. 6.—Marcu 1934. 


Is not the final unity that we are seeking to be 
found in some one who is also a person, or who is at 
least personal ? 


It may be said that in this way we have merely 
created God in our own image. But how else 
can we think of God if we do not think of Him 
in personal terms ? The anthropomorphic way of 
approach to God is the only true way for us. We 
must not interpret God by anything lower than 
man, by the analogy of animals or machines, by 
zoomorphism or mechanomorphism. We speak of 
God as a person. That is the best word we can 
find. Or, rather, we say that God is personal. 


When we say that God is personal, we do not 
mean that He is limited as we are limited. Theo- 
sophists and Christian scientists officially deny the 
existence of a personal God, but it will be generally 
found that by a personal God they mean a God 
with the limitations of human personality. We 
mean by a personal God One who is at least all we 
understand by a person, One who feels and thinks 
and acts, who responds to our personal actions, and 
who creates. The alternative is that of an im- 
personal God, a Natural Law, or a mere Life Force. 


It is better, perhaps, to say that God is personal 
rather thana person. The word is inadequate, but, 
as St. Augustine said long ago, we must either 
use it or be silent. The medieval philosopher 
had an expression, ‘the way of eminence—via 
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eminentiae.’ Think of the best and highest you 
can; then try and think of something better and 
higher. That is how to reach the idea of God. 
As St. Thomas Aquinas says: ‘Since everything 
that is perfect must be attributed to God, this 
name ‘ person’ is fittingly applied to Him ; not as it 
is applied to creatures, but in a more excellent 
way.’ 

We Christians believe that this personal God has 
been revealed to us in the face of Jesus Christ. 
‘The Word became flesh, and dwelt among us.’ 
Other religions show us a God of power, of wisdom, 
of goodness, of pity even, but the Christian religion 
alone shows us a God of love—the broadest and 
highest conception of God that the world has 
known, 


The urge of the religious spirit is in two directions, 
inward towards communion with God, and outward 
towards the service of man. From this there is 
apt to arise a certain tension of soul, and a per- 
plexity as to the due adjustment of these diverse 
impulses. According as the one or the other is 
unduly emphasized we find two types of religion, 
the quietist and the active, the former turning 
from the world to find refuge in God, the latter 
seeking to serve God in the activities of social work. 
This suggests a question of great practical import- 
ance, What is the relation between these two 
impulses, and how are we to maintain them in due 
harmony the one with the other ? 


That excellent American quarterly Religion in 
Life has an article on this subject from the pen 
of Professor Henry P. VAN DusEN of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. It is entitled ‘ The 
Inner Life and Social Effectiveness,’ and its aim is 
to show that there is a vital connexion between the 
personal and the social gospel. 


We feel in our bones that there is this vital 
connexion. ‘ Unless truth is divided against itself, 
experience of personal religion should widen social 
vision and augment social effectiveness ; and intense 
devotion to the problems of mankind’s corporate 
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life should deepen one’s need of inner resources, 
indeed one’s experience of individual religion.’ 
But in actual practice it does not seem to work out 
that way. There is a distinct cleavage between 
those who preach a social gospel and those who stress 
conversion and personal religion. This cleavage is 
certainly not lessened by the political and economic 
upheavals of our time. On the contrary, these 
have tended to the disintegration of the traditional 
social gospel. Many of its recognized spokesmen 
are manifestly growing less certain of its efficacy, 
questioning whether religion is adequate to battle 
with the evils of man’s corporate life and to effect 
social transformation. ‘ They are increasingly criti- 
cal of those who preach personal righteousness ; 
may they not be props of an outlawed order, 
clothed in robes of pious self-deception ?’ Mean- 
time from the other side there is a growing distrust 
of the social gospel, and the question is being asked 
anew, ‘ whether Christian leaders can be trusted 
to meddle in essentially political and economic 
questions.’ 

What, then, is the relation between personal 
religion and the social gospel? What contribu- 
tion, if any, has the one to make to the other? In 
answering these questions Professor VAN DusEN 
suggests that ‘the distinctive gifts of the inner life 
to social effectiveness are at least five.’ 


The first two are part of religion’s gift of sight. 
There is a gift of vision and a gift of insight. The 
gospel gives a vision of the ideal. In Whitehead’s 
words, ‘ Religion is the vision of something which 
stands beyond, behind, and within the passing 
flux of immediate things ; something which is real, 
and yet waiting to be realised.’ This vision is seen 
by the inner eye in communion with God, and it 
furnishes the goal and norm of all Christian social 
endeavour. 

That may readily be granted, but many will 
doubt the claim that religion gives also insight into 
the actual. Surely the deeply religious man is 
more of a visionary than a realist. But stop and 
think: Where shall wisdom be found, a wisdom 
adequate for the crisis of our time? The insight of 
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statesmen, of diplomats, of experts has conspicu- 
ously failed ; they are bewildered like the rest of 
us amid the tangled maze of world events. May 
this failure not be due to the lack of something 
deeper than mental acuteness and knowledge of 
facts, something ethical and religious, something 
that will clear the eyes from blinding fears and 
distorting passions? ‘The inner experience of 
religion should lift one up from the swirling stream 
of history where sound judgment is impossible, to 
a place of relative quiet and of higher vantage- 
ground; there one may survey the fast-flowing 
flux with some detachment ; there one may bring 
_ the powers of a steady and unbiased mind to bear 
upon its meaning ; there one may open a receptive 
consciousness to the imprint of its significance ; 
and thereby one may perceive more truly and judge 
“more competently.’ 


These two contributions—the vision of the 
ideal and insight into the actual—give birth to 
_ veligion’s radicalism. ‘True religion is incurably, 
indomitably radical—radical in its unsparing 
| criticism of the inadequacy, the brutality, the 
: stupidity of the prevailing order; radical in its 
restless and unappeasable dissatisfaction with 
things as they are; radical in its unwearying 
‘struggle for change—drastic, fundamental, ulti- 
mately revolutionary change ; radical in its life- 
devotion to an ideal which human eyes shall never 
see fully realised, its faith that that ideal may 
_ become real.’ This is due not merely to the fact 
that the gospel throws a powerful light on the 
awful gulf between the ideal and the actual, but 
still more to the fact that in communion with 
_ God the soul enters into possession of the ideal, 
knows it, grasps it as the only real, and in the 
power of this conviction is dauntless and undis- 
courageable. 


But we must go a step farther, and here we 
tread on more controversial ground. Religion not 
only shows the ideal in violent contrast to the actual 
and becomes an incentive to social radicalism ; 
it does more. It clearly indicates the only ways 

by which those ills from which the social body 
suffers can be soundly and permanently rectified. 
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‘ It dictates the conditions of effectual social change 
[italics ours], the methods in the social struggle to 
which Christians can give support.’ At this point 
Christianity comes into fundamental conflict with 
the programme of Communism. It is implicit in 
the Christian view that the methods used to accom- 
plish social change must themselves be in harmony 
with the goal to be reached. ‘To employ injustice, 
violence, coercion for the achievement of socially 
desirable ends is to let loose in the world forces 
of evil which—the universe being a moral unity— 
are certain to take their toll from those who employ 
them and to qualify, and in some measure nullify, 
the good ends achieved.’ The kingdom of heaven, 
if ever it is to be built securely within human 
society, must be constructed from materials and 
by methods of its own nature. 


The last gift of the inner life to social effective- 
ness is also the greatest. It is fidelity, or in re- 
ligion’s own vocabulary—faith. Amid the changes 
of the new age one thing is certain. Weare moving 
on to a time which will tax to the uttermost the 
endurance of every idealist. The roseate optimism 
of former days has faded. The ‘ war to end war’ 
proved a vaporous mirage. Influential voices are 
telling us that optimism is cowardice, that our 
civilization is doomed, and that nothing remains 
but to meet our fate with defiant courage, standing 
on the rock of invincible despair. Religion supplies 
the spirit that can meet and defy this pessimism. 
It is not suggested that only the man whose inner 
life is fed from the springs of personal religion is 
capable of faithful devotion to society’s recon- 
struction. But there is a peculiar form of devotion 
which is characteristically Christian and which 
draws its resources from the inner life—‘ dogged, 
unremitting striving, united with patience, fair- 
ness, forgiveness, steadiness, optimism, hope.’ 


How such fidelity and endurance are nourished 
by the inner life it is not difficult to state, ‘ Ex- 
hausted with fruitless struggle, we retire to its 
friendly comfort, there to have our wounds dressed, 
our spirits relaxed and rested, our famished souls 
replenished. Rebuffed and retreating, we climb 
again to its point of vantage to survey the scene 
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afresh, to re-examine our strategy lest it have 
been faulty, and then to give ourselves to new 
measures or to old measures with strengthened 
conviction. Flushed and jubilant with victory, 
we pause in its calm to give thanks, to repent any 
unkindness, to steady our minds and hearts for 
the next advance. Discouraged, near to despair, 
or tempted almost beyond resistance to some 
cheap short-cut, we enter once more into the inmost 
chambers of the inner life—there to claim afresh 
our vision of the ideal, to have renewed within us 
our experience of its reality, and so again to be 
made certain that devotion to it is alone worth 
life’s all. It may be the nurse of all manner of self- 
deception and self-excuse—the inner life; but 
for many of us it is the begetter, the renewer and 
the guardian of such social usefulness as shall ever 
be ours. For the deepest secret of the soul’s social 
effectiveness lies just here—it knows the ideal to 
be real, and it is denied peace until that ideal is 
translated out of its own interior certainty into the 
structure of the world’s life.’ 


In his brilliant and suggestive book, Essays in 
Construction, Dr. W. R. MattHews has two 
chapters on the Virgin Birth that are helpful if not 
decisive. It is true that, as he says, this is not 
the ‘live’ issue it was in the days of King 
Edward vit., when it was everywhere hotly 
debated. Probably people to-day recognize that 
the grave problems go much deeper. Still, on the 
other hand, it is equally true that many among 
both the laity and the clergy are deeply perplexed 
about this article of faith, and find it difficult to 
join in the Christmas services without searching of 
heart. 

It must be realized that there are two problems 
concerning the Virgin Birth which should be kept 
distinct, though they have, ultimately, some 
connexion with one another. The first is that 
posed, somewhat crudely, in the question: Does 
the Virgin Birth matter? Has it a necessary 
place in the Christian Faith? In other words, 
what is its theological significance, and what theo- 
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logical consequences would follow if it were no 
longer believed? The second question is the 
historical one: Is it true? The two questions 
react on one another, but it is important for clear 
thinking to deal with them separately. There is 
a familiar argument which demonstrates that the 
Virgin Birth is a part of the system of orthodox 
Christianity, and proceeds to infer its historical 
reality. But this kind of argument has no point 
of contact with the man who doubts whether 
orthodox Christianity can be held in the modern 
world. 

In an important sense the Virgin Birth does not 
matter. It needs to be stated that it is possible to 
believe the essential doctrines of the Christian 
faith while doubting or rejecting the Virgin Birth. 
Belief in the Incarnation is not bound up with 
belief in the Virgin Birth. It is certain that 
St. Paul’s writings contain no direct or plain refer- 
ence to the Birth story. This does not, of course, 
prove that he did not know it, but it surely does 
prove that he did not consider it a part of the 
primary message. In the various summaries of 
‘his gospel’? he makes no mention of it. The 
evidence of the New Testament seems to show that 
belief in the Incarnation was prior, in point of 
time, to belief in the Virgin Birth. Many came to 
believe in Jesus as Lord and Son of God before 
they heard of His miraculous nativity. 


Belief in the Incarnation is also prior in order 
of thought. The Incarnation supports the Virgin 
Birth, and not the Virgin Birth the Incarnation. 
It may even be argued that a natural birth of the 
Son of Man harmonizes better with a true doctrine 
of the Incarnation than a supernatural one. A 
genuine Incarnation must be, it might be alleged, 
the manifestation of the divine nature in a person 
and life which were truly human. The Incarnate 
Son and Redeemer must come trailing no more 
clouds of glory from the unseen world than those 
of every mortal human being, and He who was 
tempted in all points like as we are must have 
entered human life by the same door as ourselves. 


But, while these arguments deserve careful 
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attention, it is still true, on the other hand, that 
the Virgin Birth has great importance for our 
faith. Though we may believe in the Incarnation 
without the Virgin Birth, it will not be precisely 
the same kind of Incarnation, and the conception of 
God’s act of redemption in Christ will be subtly 
but definitely changed. One of the religious 
values inherent in the Virgin Birth is that it 


emphasizes the truth that Christianity is a New 


Beginning. This is important, for it is an essential 
part of the Christian message. The actuality of 
a new start and the consequent possibility of a 
‘new creation’ for man are the distinguishing 
marks of Christianity over against the tired philo- 
sophies of progress. This new beginning is sym- 
bolized in the Virgin Birth. But it is impor- 
tant to disentangle this religious value from the 


antiquated theology in which it has become 


involved. 


That theology insists on the doctrine of inherited 
guilt, and says that we cannot believe that Jesus 
inherited guilt and was born a ‘child of wrath.’ 
It was necessary, therefore, that He should be freed 
of this at birth. But do we really believe that 
any human being is born in that condition ? And, 
moreover, even if we were to’admit the trans- 
mission of moral guilt, does the theological necessity 
of the Virgin Birth seem convincing? It is a 


strange idea that to be born without a human 


father is the requisite condition of being born 
without inherited guilt. Is original sin propagated 
entirely by the male sex? In this situation the 


_ Roman Catholic doctrine of the Immaculate 


Conception of the Virgin Mary seems logically 
to follow. But this leads us to another 
absurdity. If the Blessed Virgin could be born 
by natural generation without original sin there 
seems to be no reason why Jesus should not 
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have been born in the same way with the same 
immunity. 

The significance of the Virgin Birth, then, is 
religious, not theological. It symbolizes and asserts 
the New Beginning that took place in the birth 
of Jesus. But there is another value as great 
expressed by the Virgin Birth. It lays stress on 
the fact that Christianity is an act of God. The 
Christian religion is always in danger of being 
dissolved into a spiritual humanitarianism. The 
temptation is particularly strong at the present 
time to represent it, in accommodation to ‘ modern 
thought,’ as simply the culmination of man’s best 
thoughts about the unseen world, and to accept as 
its ideal purpose the establishment of some human 
Utopia which is dignified by the title Kingdom of 
God. If these tendencies are given free play they 
will end in the ruin of Christianity as a religion. 
Christianity has always claimed to be the gospel of 
an act of God. This transcendent element is of 
the essence of the Christian message. ‘I can think 
of no symbol which puts the essential point more 
clearly and more dramatically than the phrase 
“conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary.”’’ 


The majority of Christian people have been 
singularly unperturbed by the grave difficulties 
which can be raised about the Birth stories in the 
Gospels. They have listened to the critics respect- 
fully and have gone on nourishing their souls on 
the Christmas gospel. Is it that they have been 
culpably indifferent to the claims of truth ? Perhaps 
they have been dimly aware that the truth of the 
Virgin Birth is wider than the occurrence of an 
event, and that its religious value depends on 
considerations which are beyond the scope of 
historical criticism. 
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Tbe Classification of the Parables. 


By THE REVEREND G. J. Jorpan, D.D., Lirt.D., Carist CHURCH VICARAGE, BRIDLINGTON. 


Introduction —When I suggested to a scholarly and 
devotional Dean that we needed a more satisfactory 
classification of the Parables of our Lord, he 
hesitated and gave me a serious disquisition on the 
dangers of trying to fit the Incarnate Life into 
measures of human design. He regarded the 
element of ‘ surprise ’ in the Divine story as unique, 
and all attempts at classification as liable to threaten 
its uniqueness. 

The desire to classify the Parables, however, 
has a very honourable history. It would not 
be possible, in a short article, to go back 
through the ages of Christian thought to prove 
this ; nor would it be of much value, as all the 
primitive classifications can be paralleled in the 
past hundred years. 

We may well begin with Archbishop Trench’s 
Notes on the Parables, which Dean Inge describes 
as ‘still the most helpful English work on the 
subject ’ (Everyman’s Bible). Wonderful as the 
work is in its insight into the majority of the 
Parables and in the collection of new illustrative 
material, it cannot be said to shed any light on 
the best method of classification. In fact, the 
Parables are treated seriatim, from the Sower to 
the Pounds, from Matthew to Luke, just as they 
occur in the Gospel narrative. But it was necessary 
that this preparatory step should be taken, and 
the mind of the expositor should be drawn strongly 
to the Parables, before the need for a classification 
could be felt. At any rate, it was not long after 
the Parables had been drawn up, as it were, in a 
line, that they were seen to fall naturally into groups. 

Types of Classificationn—We must make a very 
general survey of the nature of this grouping. 
Bishop Westcott made the symbols used in the 
Parables the pivots of his classification. Two 
broad divisions result: (1) Parables drawn from 
the material world, e.g. the Sower; (2) Parables 
drawn from the Relations of Man to—(a) the 
Lower World, e.g. the Drag-net ; (b) Fellow-men, 
e.g. the Lost Son; (c) Providence, e.g. the Hidden 
Treasure. The grave weakness of this scheme is 


1T have seen T. W. Manson’s The Teaching of Jesus 
(Camb. Univ. Press; 15s.), two months after this 
article was written, and I am delighted to find that 
-he makes a similar approach to the teaching of Christ 
(p. 17 ff.), though not as a basis for the classification 
of the Parables. 


that it isolates the Parables from their setting and 
makes them subjects of symbolic interest rather 
than realistic stories from life, spoken in given 
conditions, for the purpose of awakening men and 
women to the rule of God. 

Many scholars, therefore, turned to a classifica- 
tion according to the time and place of the Parables. 
Roughly speaking, the scheme took the following 
lines: (1) Parables spoken in and near Capernaum ; 
(2) Journeyings from Galilee to Jerusalem ; (3) Last 
Days in Jerusalem. Such a grouping had the 
advantage of placing the Parables in their setting 
and was not limited to an investigation of them 
as \\isolated compositions; but it did not go 
far enough. A Bradshaw view of time and place 
is not calculated to reveal to us the inner sig- 
nificance of the Parables. The hours of arrival 
and departure of trains have a certain amount of 
interest to those who have to catch them, but 
they are not sufficient to reveal the beauties of the 
country traversed, nor the interests of the villagers 
and townsmen on the journey. It was natural 
that a more vital grouping should be sought. This 
has become the prevalent classification of our time- 
grouping by subject. 

Many groupings are arranged round the idea of 
the Kingdom of God. Godet finds four classes 
within this framework: (1) The preparatory 
existence of the Kingdom under the Jewish dis- 
pensation, in Parables like the Wicked Husbandmen; 
(2) the realization of the Kingdom, as in the Sower ; 
(3) the realization of the Kingdom in the life of 
individuals, as in the Lost Son; (4) the Kingdom 
as seen in those who have entered, as in the Talents. 
Shafto takes the same theme but works it out 
with much more elaborateness: (1) how the 
Kingdom is found; (2) how the Kingdom grows ; 
(3) the King’s feeling towards us; (4) our access 
to the King; (5) wrong relations to the King; 
(6) right relations to the King ; (7) right relations 
to our fellows ; (8) how the Kingdom is defined. 

Others, like Bruce and Quick, have taken a 
distinct line of their own. The former finds three 
distinct groups : (1) Didactic or Teaching Parables ; 
(2) Evangelic Parables ; (3) Prophetic or Judicial 
Parables ; while the latter finds the key in the 
realism of the Parables—they ‘ are in their imagery 
true to life, the product of a faithful observation 
of natural processes or human action which all may 
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recognize,’ revealing ‘ the fact that the natural and 
earthly, faithfully observed and truly understood, 
do really illustrate the heavenly and spiritual, 
because the single order of the divine love and 
reason embraces and is immanent in both.’ On this 
assumption he groups the Parables under four 
heads: (1) Parables from plant life ; (2) Parables 
of human instinct ; (3) Parables of human selfish- 
ness ; (4) Parables of the Cross. 


A New Classification—Symbols, Chronology, 


‘Subject are, however, not sufficiently fundamental 


nor intellectually satisfying methods of grouping. 
If Christ was essentially a teacher of His generation 
whose watchword was ‘ He that hath ears to hear, 


_ let him hear,’ He must have fashioned His teaching 


according to the nature of His audience. He knew 
what was in man and knew how to enter into 
spiritual rapport with him. The determining 
feature of His teaching was the nature of His con- 


_ gregation ; and this the Gospels emphasize in the 


A, To THE MULTITUDES. 
(1) The Seed growing secretly (Mk 4?5%-) 


(2) The Sower (Mt 13°": etc.) 

(3) Wheat and Tares (Mt 1374f-) 
(4) Mustard Seed (Mt 1334: etc.) 
(5) Leaven (Mt 13°38) F 


B. To THE SCRIBES, PHARISEES, 
CuieF Priests, LAWYERS. 


(x) The Lost Sheep (Lk 153#- etc.) . 

(2) The Lost Coin (Lk 158%-) . 

(3) The Lost Son (Lk 1 eat ), with Appendix on 
Elder Brother. 

(4) Pharisee and the Publican (Lk 18°%-) . 


(5) The Two Sons (Mt 21788-) , 


(6) Two Debtors (Lk 7#f-) 

(7) The Good Samaritan (Lk 103°. Ne 
(8) The Great Supper (Lk 1438.) 
(9) The Wedding Feast (Mt 221*-) 


(10) The Wicked Husbandmen (Mt 21°58: ete. & 
(11) The Fig Tree (Lk 13°#-) t 
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record of every Parable. We might even say that 
the Evangelists make an unconscious classification 
in cursu scribendi. In every case we are informed 
of the kind of congregation to which he addressed 
each Parable ; and we are bound to think that if 
the Evangelists themselves had been asked to 
classify the Parables for us, they would have 
divided them according to the congregations to 
whom they were respectively addressed: (1) Parables 
to the Multitudes; (2) Parables to the Scribes, 
Pharisees, Lawyers, Chief Priests, and authorities ; 
(3) Parables to the Disciples. 

Our best method will be, first, to state baldly the 
grouping which the Evangelists unconsciously 
imply ; secondly, to face the difficulties which may 
appear to present themselves against such a group- 
ing; and thirdly, to state the conclusions which 
follow. 

The following classification, with the notes of the 
Evangelists’ (R.V.) results : 


NOTES ON THE AUDIENCE. 


Mk 4: ‘a very great multitude,’ ‘all the multitude 
were by the sea on the land.’ 


Mt 13? ‘ great multitudes.’ 


Lk 15? ‘ Both the Pharisees and the scribes mur- 
mured ...and he spake unto them this 
parable.’ 


Lk 18° ‘ unto certain which trusted in themselves 
that they were righteous, and set all others 
at nought.’ 

Mt 21% ‘the chief priests and the elders of the 
people.’ 

Lk 73° ‘the Pharisee which had bidden him.’ 

Lk 105 ‘ a certain lawyer.’ 

Lk 14° ‘ unto the lawyers and Pharisees.’ 

Mt 2173-4 ‘the chief priests and elders of the 
people came unto him.’ 

‘When the chief priests and the Pharisees heard 
his parables.’ 
Do. 

Lk 13! ‘some present at that very season which 
told him of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate 
had mingled with their sacrifices.’ 
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C. To THE DISCIPLES, 


(1) Hidden Treasure (Mt 13“) . . ; ‘ } 
(2) Pearl of Great Price (Mt 13-) . 

(3) Rich Fool (Lk 1216f-) i 

(4) Dives and Lazarus (Lk 161%4-) 

(5) Drag-net (Mt 134"f-) . é 

(6) Unmerciful Servant (Mt 1823.) i 


(7) Shrewd Steward (Lk 161-). 

(8) The Wise Scribe (Mt 13°) . 

(9) Ten Virgins (Mt 251#-) 
(10) The Pounds (Lk 194-) 
(11) The Talents (Mt 2514f-) 
(12) Sheep and Goats (Mt 254f-) 
(13) Watchful Servants (Lk 12°) 
(14) Unprofitable Servants (Lk 177#-) . 
(15) Faithful Servant (Mt 24**- etc.) 


(16) Labourers (Mt 201f-) . : : ' : { 
(17) Cynical Judge (Lk 18**-) : ; 
(18) Friend at Midnight (Lk 1158-) , ~ : { 


Difficulties of the above Classification —Having 
outlined a classification, according to the audiences 
addressed, we must now face the difficulties that 
present themselves against it. 

(x) The Formgeschichtliche School of Dibelius, 
Bultmann, Schmidt, Albertz, and their followers in 
England, may regard some of these ‘ Notes on the 
Audience’ as doubtful, just as they seem to treat 
all details of chronology or occasion in the gospel. 
For example, it is unlikely that they would tolerate 
the view that Mt 13 contains Parables spoken to 
the Multitudes (to v.36) and to the disciples (after 
v.38), They would say that the whole chapter is 
an artificial composition, arranged according to 
catchwords and superficial similarities. But it is 
not without significance that precisely at v.3° the 
subject detail of the Parables takes a violent 
change; obviously because the audience has 
changed. Christ spoke to the multitudes on seeds 
and growth ; and on no other subject. But, to the 
disciples, He uses the Treasure and the Pearl in 
order to emphasize the personal sacrifice that 
they have had and will have to make for the 
Kingdom, and the familiar Drag-net, to illustrate 
the need of fishing for souls without being too 
anxious to sort out the fish. Again, these critics 
would feel doubtful about Mt 241 as an indication 

- of the audience to which Christ spoke all the 
Parables in Mt 24, 25 ; yet it is remarkable that all 
the Parables deal with one subject—the compelling 
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NOTES ON THE AUDIENCE. 


Mt 136 ‘then he left the multitudes, and went into 
the house: and his disciples came unto him.’ 
Lk 121 ‘he began to say unto his disciples.’ 
Lk 16! ‘ he said also unto the disciples.’ 
Do.(). 
Mt 18! ‘in that hour came the disciples unto 
Jesus.’ 
Lk 16!‘ he said also unto the disciples.’ 
Do.() 
Mt 24! ‘his disciples came to him.’ 
Lk 18! ‘ he took unto him the twelve.’ 
Mt 241 ‘his disciples came to him.’ 
Do. 
Lk 12°? ‘ little flock.’ 
Lk 17? ‘ he said unto his disciples.’ 
Do.(*). 
Mt’ 193 ‘ Jesus said unto his disciples.’ 
Mt 1978 ‘ Ye which have followed me.’ 
Lk 172 ‘ he said unto the disciples.’ 
Lk 111 ‘ one of his disciples said unto him.’ 
Mt 5} ‘his disciples came unto him.’ 


necessity of service in the lives of the disciples, now 
that the Master is leaving them to carry on His 
work. ‘Occupy till I come.’ There is more 
chronology and circumstantial detail in the gospel 
than they are willing to admit. ‘ Like most new 
developments in criticism this school shows evi- 
dent signs of exaggeration in its use of the new 
method . . . it does not do full justice to all the 
evidence’ (C. E. Raven, Jesus and the Gospel of 
Love, 137). The Gospels are not merely groupings of 
Sayings, Parables, Dialogues, Miracles, and Passion 
Narratives for evangelistic and educational objects ; 
they abound in circumstantial details, recorded by 
eye-witnesses, and among these details the notes on 
the various audiences addressed by Christ are the 
most conspicuous. 

(2) Another objection will be raised by those who 
are keen enough to observe that some Parables 
were spoken to congregations composed of more 
than one of the groups that we have considered. 
It is, for example, certain that the disciples were 
present when Christ spoke the Parables of the 
Sower, the Tares, the Mustard Seed, and the 
Leaven, because, when He entered the house the 
disciples ‘came unto him, saying, Explain unto us 
the parable of the tares of the field.’ But, in view 
of the explicit note in Mt 13% 8, there can be no 
doubt as to the audience to which Christ was 
specially addressing His stories. 

Another obvious case of a dual congregation is 
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found in the Parable of Lost Things. This time pub- 
licans and sinners stand side by side with Pharisees 
and Scribes, but Luke expressly states the particular 
group to whom the words were addressed: ‘ Both 
the Pharisees and the scribes murmured—and he 
spake unto them this parable ’ (157-). 

Wherever there are two congregations it is 
always clearly implied to which the special message 
is directed, and the other audience simply remains 
to overhear the conversation. 

(3) A much more serious objection is found in 
cases where the same or a similar Parable is related 
to two different congregations at different times. 
The Parable of the Lost Sheep, according to Matthew, 


was spoken to the disciples—‘in that hour came 


the disciples unto Jesus ’—but, according to Luke, 
it was spoken to ‘all the publicans and sinners.’ 
Such a universal subject as God’s care for the 
individual soul might, however, have been related 


_ on two occasions, to two very different audiences. 


‘Like all good preachers Jesus repeated Himself ; 
and like all good preachers He never merely re- 
peated Himself’ (Professor J. A. Findlay—quoted 
Shafto, ror). Those who regard it as a mere 
repetition should therefore read the two versions 
side by side and they will realize, by the changes 
in light and shade, which audience was in greater 
need of the teaching implied. To the disciples 
Christ makes the very general introduction ‘If a 
man, but to the Pharisees and Scribes he par- 
ticularizes ‘ What man of you ?’ The joy expressed 
at the home-coming of the sheep is much more 
emphasized in the version to the Pharisees, and the 
final moral to the disciples lacks the sting contained 


- in that which concludes the version to the Pharisees, 


where the joy in heaven over the solitary returning 
sheep is contrasted with the joy ‘ over ninety and 
nine righteous persons, which need no repentance.’ 
The Pharisees were in deeper need of this Parable 
than the disciples, as they were as shocked at 
Christ receiving sinners as the sinners themselves 
were surprised at being received. But, then, after 
all, this was the heart of the gospel, and it might 
well have been related many times .to all the 
varied congregations without upsetting our calcula- 
tions. At any rate, the expressive version to the 
Scribes and Pharisees shows that they badly 
needed it. 

Again, the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen 
is regarded as a message to the multitudes by Luke 
—‘ He began to speak unto the people this parable ’ 
—but as a message to the Scribes and Pharisees in 
Matthew and Mark—‘ there come to him the chief 
priests, and the scribes, and the elders.’ But the 
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scene in Luke solves the problem. He was teaching 
the people when the chief priests and scribes ‘ came 
upon him.’ He turned at once to the latter and 
told them the Parable as an argumentum ad 
hominem. It was so obviously a copy of their 
deeds ; and the Pharisees were not slow to see it, 
‘for they perceived that he spake this parable 
against them.’ 

(4) There are only two Parables which have no 
direct notes on the nature of the audience to which 
they are addressed. These are the Parables of the 
Fig Tree, and the Pharisee and the Publican. The 
audience which listened to the former are described 
as ‘some present at that very season which told 
him of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate had 
mingled with their sacrifices.’ But, if the Fig 
Tree represents, as it always does in the gospel, the 
Jewish nation, we are disposed to think that it 
could only have point if addressed to the rulers of 
the nation itself or to its spiritual leaders, 7.e. to 
the Scribes, Pharisees, Chief Priests, and Elders. 

The audience which heard the story of the 
Pharisee and Publican consisted of ‘ certain which 
trusted in themselves that they were righteous and 
set all others at nought.’ Such self-righteousness 
was often condemned by our Lord in the Scribes 
and Pharisees, and the Pharisee of the Parable is 
surely only the image held up in the mirror of the 
Parable, to show such people what their true 
nature really was. It can only have been spoken 
to them. 

Our classification seems therefore to stand in 
face of all the hypothetical opposition with which 
we have confronted it. 

Results—We are now in a position to estimate 
the results of this classification. (1) The Gospels 
record more Parables numerically spoken to the 
disciples than to the other audiences combined— 
five to the multitudes, eleven to the religious 
authorities, and eighteen to the disciples. It is 
quite possible to argue that the unrecorded Parables 
might upset this balance. At the same time, the 
Evangelists must have kept some sense of propor- 
tion in a matter of such importance as the teaching 
of Christ. It would also be quite natural for those 
who had questioned apostles to receive from them 
teaching, which had special lessons for them 
rather than for the other audiences. We feel, 
however, that this abundance of teaching by 
Parable to the disciples is no accident but a faithful 
representation of the actual desire of our Lord to 
leave His disciples well prepared by His own teach- 
ing to face the problems of their work. He with- 
drew Himself more and more from the multitudes 
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and the Scribes and Phamisees, in order to teach 
the little flock. In their religious education de- 
pended the future of His Church, and the numerical 
proportion of His Parables is the measure of His 
Divine concern for His Church. 

(2) If this classification is justified, the traditional 
interpretations of some of the Parables must be 
thoroughly revised. The seed growing secretly 
was spoken to ‘a very great multitude,’ ‘the 
whole multitude.’ How could it refer, as Trench 
implies, to the ‘Church as a whole,’ from the 
planting of the seed by Christ to the gathering of 
the fruit at the last day ? or, as Shafto would have 
us believe, that ‘the lesson is the proper attitude 
for all who have the success of God’s Kingdom at 
heart’ (p. 42). How could the crowds be ex- 
pected to realize the terms of success on which the 
Kingdom would succeed? Spoken to the multi- 
tudes, it must mean that there is a secret influence at 
work everywhere, with which men must co-operate. 
They are too inclined to manage everything in 
their own strength. Ignorant of the universal 
working of God’s Love and Power, they mismanage 
everything in the way they run their lives, their 
homes, their education, their industry, their 
politics, from which God is constantly left out. 
That has been the curse of the people throughout 
the ages. 

The Parable of the Tares must be similarly 
revised. It has nothing whatever to do with the 
Church in its first setting. It was, spoken to 
‘ oreat multitudes’ (Mt), or, as Luke says, ‘ when 
much people were gathered together and were 
come to him out of every city.’ It could never 
be an argument against weeding in the Church, 
or against separating sinners from saints after 
the manner of the Puritans of all ages. ‘Some 
have doubted the authenticity of the Parable 
of the Tares’ (Inge) on this ground. But if we 
envisage the audience to which it was spoken, it 
becomes a strong picture of the patience of God— 
not churchmen—who permits passion, falsehood, 
folly, sorrow, sin to -go on in the world without 
breaking the human will by force. 

Space does not permit the treatment of other 
Parables in this way, but these examples are suff- 
cient to show the need for a careful revision of 
the interpretation of the Parables in the light of 
the audiences to which they were spoken. 

(3) Perhaps the most interesting result, however, 
is the insight that this grouping of the Parables 
gives into the spiritual needs of the people in 
Palestine about A.D. 30. 

The multitudes, to whom Christ preached al- 
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fresco, in great crowds of thousands, from a boat, 
on the seashore, or in the fields, were the first to 
whom He spoke in Parables. What a penetrating 
voice He must have had to reach them! He knew 
their deepest needs. They were unconscious of the 
Love of God at work everywhere. What pity for 
them must have been expressed in His face, as He 
looked on them as sheep without a shepherd ! 
He would appeal to them by pictures with which 
they were most familiar—growing seeds in the 
fields and leaven working in the meal under the 
hand of every housewife. His aim was to awaken 
them to the active Love of God. They were un- 
conscious of it, like the sleeping farmer, who had 
planted his seed outside the house and did not 
know how it grew (r1).! The curse of the crowd is 
to forget the present activity of God. They want 
to manage everything by themselves, while the lily 
at ‘their feet rebukes them. But the Love of God 
can only reach them if they are prepared to receive 
it. Hard, unreceptive minds, so common among 
the crowds, who resent other-worldliness, are 
impervious to it; the volatile, emotional people 
receive it, but quickly lose their enthusiasm ; 
those preoccupied with worldly anxiety, due to 
poverty or riches, restrictions or pleasure, have no 
time for it. Only those who listen aright can hear 
the voice of God (2). But God is not a tyrant 
of goodness; if the human conditions are not 
present, He will not force the pace. He is infinitely 
patient. He allows the rain and sun to do their 
work impartially, while falsehood and truth, folly 
and thought, sin and righteousness, disease and 
health are inseparably mixed up in the world (3). 
There is, however, no need for depression. The 
patient God will conquer at last. The ‘ smallest’ 
seed is vigorous in vital power (4). The leaven 
ultimately leavens the lump (5). The Love of God 
is reasonably optimistic, by the new spirit that it 
brings into life, and the extensive and intensive 
revolution that it steadily creates, in publicans aud 
sinners, aims and customs. 

The ‘Scribes; Pharisees, Chief Priests, road 
elders, and religious authorities in general consisted 
of small groups-—-sometimes only one person was 
addressed—who listened to Christ’s Parables in 
private houses or in the Temple. As He preached 
to them there was indignation rather than pity in 
His look. His message was a stern one; they 
ought to have known the Love of God, but they 
had parodied and travestied it. 

They had failed to see that God seeks the lost, 

1The numbers refer to the Parables in the above 
classification. 
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even the solitary individual, at great cost to Himself. 
In one Parable of three pictures, Christ made this 
very plain, and, with an amazing homiletical 
thrust, He added the picture of the Elder Brother 
as a mirror in which the religious leaders could see 
themselves. ‘Thou art the man’ (z, 2,3). A false 
picture of God led to a false attitude to God. The 
Pharisee was wrong and did not know it. All his 
self-satisfaction was revealed in his deportment, 
his love of outward acts, his self-communing in 
prayer (4). This misrepresentation of God re- 
sulted also in a wrong attitude to his life’s work. 
He failed to do it (5). His attitude to those who 
offended him was unsound (6), and his relations to 
those in need was utterly mistaken (7). Punish- 
ment threatened him for the misuse of a great 
trust. The ungrateful guests received a very 
mild punishment (8); the discourteous wedding 
party made the King angry and their punishment 
was severe(9); but the Wicked Husbandmen 


received the sternest of all punishments, at the 


hand of the Lord of the Vineyard (10). But, even 
then, the religious leaders may expect a respite, 
if they were disposed to change their ways. The 
Fig Tree might still be trenched and manured, as 
a last chance (11). 

The disciples were the special concern of Christ. 


>: 
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His aim was to prepare them to spread the know- 
ledge of the Love of God throughout the world. As 
He spoke to them His face was the expression of 
abounding energy and hope. They must be pre- 
pared to make great sacrifices, even of all that 
they possessed, for the sake of the gospel (1, 2). If 
it seemed too great a price they must remember 
the true riches, for a material fortune could never 
equal spiritual possessions. It was so often the 
source of self-satisfaction (3) and cruel indifference 
to others (4). They were to be especially wary 
of spiritual temptations—of judging others pre- 
maturely (5), of an unforgiving spirit (6), of in- 
efficiency in God’s work (7), of obscurantism (8), 
of weariness in awaiting results (9). They were 
to remember that on their active service rested the 
whole future of the Church (10), and the servant 
with the smallest gifts must employ them to the 
full (11). All service to humanity was a service 
to God (x2). They must be ready at all times, 
remembering that God would demand an account 
of their doings (13, 14, 15). God’s commands 
always require supreme loyalty (16). But, above 
all, they must give themselves incessantly to 
persistent prayer, knowing that God would answer 
them in His own time and in His own way (17, 
18). 


QA Medifafion for Good Friday. 


By THE REVEREND A. G. Paistey, M.A., B.A., EDINBURGH. 


I. Amonc the factors which go to make up the 


_ perennially challenging mystery of Jesus, perhaps 


not least is the close unity which exists between 


His life and His death. In the Crucifixion, we are 


brought face to face with the enigma of a death 
that somehow rounded out His life to completion, 
thereby abjuring its normal function of interrupting 
the life it takes. It was His death that contributed 
the last touch to the perfect accomplishment of the 
explicit purpose of His life, thereby abrogating its 
universal power of cutting across every purpose of 
the life it destroys. In the Cross of Jesus Christ, 
death, which is the enemy of life and all its purposes, 
became an integral part of the purpose of the dying 
and, indeed, its perfect consummation. That is 
the paradox with which the Crucifixion presents us. 

It is a paradox which cannot be disposed of by 


merely denying its existence, for the progress of 
world-history, these nineteen hundred years, is the 
sufficient evidence of the unique place which Jesus 
occupies among men by His life and death. 

His life is admittedly unique in the dynamic of 
its unmixed goodness; unique in the extent and 
intensity of the peaceful infiltration of its principles 
into human ideals ; unique in the substitution of 
the sanction of love for that of fear in human 
conduct ; unique in the untainted benevolence of 
the results which every genuine contact with His 
influence brings to men; and unique in the scope 
and character of the authority which He wields 
over them. 

But, if the influence of His life is thus unique, 
not less so is that of His death, since it concentrates 
men’s attention upon itself as the final embodi- 
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ment of the full and complete quintessence of His 
life. The supernal potencies and values of the 
life of Jesus are not absent from His death but, on 
the contrary, are manifested in it in their clearest 
and most powerful form. The working hypothesis 
of His life was, so to speak, subjected to the crucial 
experiment of Calvary, and the result was to raise 
that hypothesis to the level of impregnable law. 
Golgotha is the ineluctable elucidation of Bethlehem. 

The truth of this may be tested in a simple yet 
not unconvincing way. It will be generally con- 
ceded that there never has been a good life abruptly 
terminated by death, which does not stir men’s 
hearts to some feeling of tragic pity, when they 
hear of it. The nobler the purpose which has 
infused such a life, the deeper is our sadness. 
Now, in the case of Jesus Christ, we have, by 
common consent, the most perfect life ever lived, 
infused with the most noble purpose ever con- 
ceived, abruptly brought to a close by violence, ere 
half its normal span had run. Yet the one strong 
emotion which has no place in our hearts, as we 
contemplate this fact, is just that tragic sadness of 
which we have spoken. The one thing we find it 
impossible to do is to regret the Crucifixion. 

And the reason for this is obvious. It is that 
the contemplation of Christ’s death brings to us no 
sense of collapse such as is ever attendant upon 
the spectacle of unfulfilled purpose in tragic lives. 
However dark the trappings of the Cross may be, 
it lacks this essential feature of all real tragedy. 
Try as we may, we cannot conceive of the Crucified 
as ‘the inheritor of unfulfilled renown.’ We 
cannot here feel the sadness contingent upon this 
sense of collapse, because, in this one case alone 
of all the world’s blood-boltered youth, this sense 
of collapse finds no place. In a word, there have 
been many evil lives over whose passing the world 
has rejoiced ; there has been but one wholly good 
life, for whose passing we are able reverently to 
exclaim, ‘Thanks be unto God.’ And that life 
and that passing are Jesus Christ’s. 

It is this integral unity of the life and death of 
Jesus, attested alike by historical and experi- 
mental evidence, which justifies us in drawing the 
inference that in Him we have the one human life 
which holds the key-position in the ultimate 
ordering of human welfare. Here, and here alone, 
is a Man, who has not only affected the course of 
human destiny but has altered its very nature, so 
that each advance of the human spirit is assessed 
in the light of His mind. Here, and here alone, is 
One whose presence in the field of human endeavour 
is of such incandescent glory, that its light shines, 
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without fault or flickering, down the long road by 
which history marches, and, once for all, puts 
beyond all human hazardings the goal at which 
history aims, by revealing it as the heart of that 
God with whom He claimed to be one and whom 
He named Love. ; 

II. It is obvious that this incorporation of death 
as the coadjutor of life in the fulfilment of life’s 
purpose was not accidental, but must have been 
brought about by Christ’s acting upon some one 
clear and certain principle ; and He has not left 
us in darkness concerning what this was. 

There is but one principle which is able to effect 
the union of life and death in the bond of spiritual 
purpose ; one alone which can make death the 
fulfilment of life’s aims; one principle of living, 
and one only, which finds its logical conclusion in 
dying. And that is the principle of self-sacrifice. 
It should be noted that, even under this principle, 
not every form of death is susceptible to such 
spiritual fulfilment of life. What is here suggested 
is that, apart from this principle, ~o form of death 
is thus susceptible. Upon this, Christ’s life, from 
first to last, proceeded, and upon self-sacrifice He, 
time and again, insisted as the one true way of 
living. 

We must not, however, assume that, when we 
have said this, we have forthwith solved the enigma 
of Christ’s influence upon the world. To name a 
thing is not necessarily to explain it, and this is 
particularly true of spiritual qualities. It will thus 
be well for us to examine more closely what self- 
sacrifice means. 

At the outset, it should be recognized that self- 
sacrifice, as a principle, has no inherent merit, no 
absolute value. To act upon it may be wholly 
good or may be, and sometimes is, unequivocally 
vicious. This may seem a hard saying, yet it is 
true. The moral value of self-sacrifice is wholly 
derived. Various factors contribute to make it 
of any value at all, and it is the excellence of these 
that determines its value, when that is present. 

The first of these is the correct appraisement of 
the objective to which the self-sacrifice is directed. 
If the objective be ill-conceived, not the most 
powerful self-sacrifice will be justified, for this 
principle of life is no substitute for consistent 
thought or wise moral judgment. If the objective 
be petty, the value of the self-sacrifice may be so 
diminished as to confront us with the pathetic and 
somewhat ridiculous spectacle of the mountain 
travailing to bring forth the mouse. If the 
objective be mistaken, the self-sacrifice may be 
worse than pathetic ; it may be morally wrong. 
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A second factor which gives moral worth to the 
principle of self-sacrifice is the degree of purposive- 
ness with which the objective is undertaken and 
the tenacity with which it is pursued. This needs 
no elaboration. It will be generally agreed that, 
given an objective wholly worthy, the more con- 
sistently the self surrenders to the pursuit of it (with 
one reservation only), the higher is the moral value 
of the self-sacrifice thus entailed. 

The reservation mentioned constitutes the third 
factor which assists in determining the ethical 
excellence of self-sacrifice. This is the measure of 
responsibility with which it is embarked upon, and 
is implied in the other two. Immediately we say 
that both the objective of self-sacrifice and the 
degree of purposiveness which informs it must be, 
in the highest moral sense, worthy, we are brought 
up short by the question, ‘Worthy of what ?’ 
The answer to this question is, ‘ Worthy of the 
sacrificing self.’ Such an answer points us back to 
the self as the very image and impress of the Most 
High God, and as such, not to be lightly held nor 
lightly imperilled. The one thing, in the under- 
taking of self-sacrifice, that must never be put in 
pawn is this inner dignity and grandeur of the self. 
To pledge this is to cheapen the self-sacrifice to the 
point of clownishness. To maintain this intact is 
to make the self-sacrifice more precious than much 
fine gold. 

Sufficient has been said, perhaps, to indicate that 
the presence of these three factors in any expression 
of this principle of life forms the necessary condi- 
tion under which it may attain supreme ethical 
dimensions. 

III. Let us now turn to the consideration of the 
self-sacrifice of Jesus Christ in the light of these 
findings. In the first place, when we look at its 
objective, we are constrained to admit that it soars 
beyond all mere human imaginings and leads us to 
the very centre of His mind, whose thoughts are 
not as our thoughts, nor His ways our ways ; for it is 
nothing less than the whole and eternal good of all 
human kind. 

Moreover, not only has this objective been 
spaciously conceived but it has been supremely 
well appraised. One outstanding piece of evidence 
that goes to confirm this is the reaction of men 
towards the enunciating of it by Christ. In this 
connexion, it is deeply significant that no one has 
ever ventured to characterize the objective as 
vaguely grandiose, and no one has ever suggested 
that, in His defining of it, He was a fantastically- 
minded fool. The reason for this is simple. So 
adequately and consistently appraised is the 


objective that any attempt to treat it lightly would 
at once brand the author of that attempt as in- 
capable of serious thought and undeserving of 
serious consideration. We may, therefore, not 
unreasonably say that, on the first ground, the 
self-sacrifice of Christ has within it the possibility 
of supreme and abiding moral worth. 

With regard to the second factor which assigns 
to self-sacrifice something of its value, we are, so 
far as Christ is concerned, on non-speculative 
ground. The evidence for His purposiveness and 
for the tenacity with which He held on His way 
towards His objective is overwhelming. Examples 
of this factor are to be found on almost every page 
of the gospel narrative and are to be gathered from 
every phase of His ministry, whether of preaching, 
teaching, healing, or serving. His life it is which 
gives authority to His statement, ‘ I am among you 
as he that serveth.” His Passion and Crucifixion 
likewise sanction His right to say, ‘No man, 
putting his hand to the plough, and looking back, 
is fit for the kingdom of God.’ 

This resolute exercise of our Lord’s purposive- 
ness has always captured the minds of His followers, 
and is admirably summed up in the words of 
St. Augustine, ‘Less he loveth Thee that loveth 
aught but Thee, save he loveth it because of Thee.’ 
On this second ground, then, the supreme moral 
worth of Christ’s self-sacrifice is assured beyond 
dispute. 

The third factor remains to be considered. Did 
Jesus allow the inner dignity of His personality to 
become entangled in the exercise of His self- 
sacrifice P In answer to this question, a considera- 
tion of His life and death must lead us to a decisive 
negative. In the gospel narrative we find various 
indications of the care which He took mot to involve 
this sacred thing in the outward calamity. 

One instance from His ordinary ministry may 
serve to illustrate this in that sphere. When the 
rulers came testing Him on the relations of temporal 
and spiritual powers, He replied, ‘Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God’s.’ Whatever one may 
make of these words, there can be little doubt that 
their outstanding note is one of studied vagueness, 
to which their very sententiousness contributes not 
a little. This obscurity in the statement is in 
striking contrast with the clarity and definiteness 
of its intention. These words were uttered to 
silence, not to satisfy, the questioners. And this 
they did. The effective meaning of this word of 
Christ lies in its intimation that, though He was 
prepared to lay down His life for men, He was not 
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prepared to allow any one, by chicanery or other- 
wise, to interfere with the appointed hour of His 
doing so. His evasion of controversy on this 
occasion ranks with His escape from the multitude 
at Nazareth, as an indication of the high sense of 
responsibility with which He viewed His self- 
sacrifice. 

The preservation by Christ of the inner grandeur 
of His sacrificing self is, however, best seen, where 
it was most endangered, in the closing days of the 
Passion and the Crucifixion. What is merely 
implied in the words cited above receives explicit 
statement in the words, recorded by the Fourth 
Evangelist (101%), of which the very boldness 
stamps them, in our view, as Christ’s authentic 
utterance, ‘I lay down my life of myself. . . . No 
man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself.’ 

This notable utterance brings us to the state- 
ment that it was not merely death that brought 
about the Atonement, but rather the specific kind 
of death which Christ died. It indicates clearly 
that the Crucifixion was His deliberate choice ; 
that by His own will, and by no other’s, He accepted 
this as the final and effective form of His self- 
sacrifice; that, had it been unworthy of His 
sacrificing self, He would have rejected it; and 
that His reason for embracing the Cross was its 
consonance with the maintenance of that inner 
dignity, without which Calvary could have risen 
to no higher level than that of a farce, tragic indeed 
yet pitiable. 

The native solemnity of this great asseveration 
is enhanced by numerous little evidences which 
occurred during the time immediately surrounding 
the Crucifixion. There is, for instance, a silencing 
greatness about the Master in the foot-washing 
incident. Again, that episode, recorded alone by 
John (184), is not only credible but compre- 
hensible, in which he tells of the taking of Christ in 
Gethsemane. ‘ Jesus, therefore, knowing all things 
that should come upon him, went forth, and said 
unto them, Whom seek ye? They answered him, 
Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus saith unto them, I am 
he. . . . As soon, then, as he had said unto them, I 
am he, they went backward, and fell to the ground.’ 

Surely this is the record of a real incident. 
Theological though its outward recital may be, 
the incident in its substance is a perfectly natural 
occurrence. Behind the theology of the words, we 
sense the power of a personality wholly at one with 
Himself and displaying that unity of spirit in His 
outward demeanour. Surely nothing could be 
more understandable than the recoil and conse- 
quent upset which the sight of One so supernally 
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self-possessed provoked among those who, as their 
numbers and weapons show, were far from sure of 
themselves. 

One more testimony, perhaps the most con- 
vincing of all, to this steady maintenance by 
Christ of this inner dignity, may be cited. The 
attitude of Pontius Pilate to his prisoner at the 
trial is inexplicable save on the basis that the 
presence of the latter forbade any easy perpetra- 
tion of injustice. It is safe to say that the Roman 
procurator had, during his tenure of office, con- 
demned not a few men to death by crucifixion 
without overmuch ado about it, yet, in this case, 
we find him, with every motive of self-interest 
prompting him to a like easy dispatch of the 
Accused, fighting, might and main, to avoid pro- 
nouncing sentence. Surely this trial, pace Anatole 
France, could not fail to be memorable to Pilate 
as being raised far above his ordinary judicial 
routine by a number of factors, all of which came 
into existence by reason of that sublime Person 
who stood at his judgment-bar, girt about with 
conscious innocence and putting upon His judge 
a constraint hitherto unknown to him. 

In view of these evidences, which do not stand 
alone, sufficient has perhaps been said to demon- 
strate that in its final phase, as in all others, 
the self-sacrifice of our Lord was immeasurably 
strengthened in moral worth by the unbroken 
preservation of that inner citadel of His pees 
His sacrificing self. 

IV. On all three grounds, then, we are cintieiacll 
in our belief in the efficacy of this principle of life 
as Jesus manifested it. His self-sacrifice had as its 
objective the most sublime conception, which, so 
far from being mistaken, was supremely well 
appraised ; it was informed with the highest degree 
of purposiveness and pursued with the greatest 
pertinacity ; and, in all this, there was no loosening 
of His hold upon the grandeur of the self He 
sacrificed. If this summary should seem to abound 
in superlatives, it is well to remember that, after 
all, the only sober way to describe superlative 
things is by superlatives. These things are sui 
generis in the degree in which Jesus possessed and 
exhibited them, and they give its unique ethical 
perfection to the self-sacrifice of His life which 
reached its logical conclusion in His crucifixion. 

By accepting the Cross, and nothing other than 
the Cross, this divine personality insisted, so to 
speak, upon its central importance as the frame- 
work, within which His spiritual magnetism should 
have its freest scope and widest influence upon the 
hearts of men. In the transaction of Calvary, men 
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are for ever assured of the efficacy of the redemption 
there wrought, because it is guaranteed by the 
eternal validity of the self-sacrifice of the Redeemer 
who wrought it. ‘ Herein is love, not that we loved 
God, but that he loved us.’ 
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As we stand once more in spirit by that hill 
outside the city walls, may we experience afresh 
the solemn grandeur of the transaction, and find 
anew, ere we pass on, the serenity of peace in His 
wounds ! 


Riterature, 


JEW AND CHRISTIAN, 


CHRISTIANITY sprang out of Judaism; the gospel 
had behind it the Law and the Prophets, especially 
the latter. When the Early Church came into 
being, it was already provided with a Bible whose 
value was recognized and whose inspiration was 
accepted as an article of faith. But the develop- 
ment of Judaism did not end with the closing of 
the Old Testament Canon, and from the middle of 
the first century B.c. the two faiths moved along 
divergent lines. The older religion grew more 
and more rigid in theory and practice, while the 
younger broke loose from the trammels of tradition 
to pursue the path dictated by the originality of 
its founder. Yet, in the end, it tended to produce 
a strictness of its own, which may not unfairly be 
compared to that of Judaism, though it never 
evolved the meticulous casuistry of the Rabbis, 
and has always been liable to fresh outbursts of 
spiritual independence. 

We have this month three books which serve 
well to illustrate this general statement. Two 
deal with the Mishnah. The Mishnah is the 
corpus of traditional law, which accompanied and 
explained that found in the Old Testament. In 
its present form it is the creation of that Pharisaic 
element in Judaism which survived the catastrophe 
of A.D. 70, in which practically all other types of 
Israelite religion perished. To the Jew it seemed 
that God had, once and for all, expressed His will 
in book form, and all that was left for man was 
to carry it out. Naturally there were innumerable 


_ details which found no place in written Scripture ; 


every law needed some interpretation, and not a 
few demanded some mitigation, since their literal 
_ observance would have been an intolerable burden. 

_ Tradition held that the necessary instruction had 
been given by Moses himself, and handed down 
orally through the ages. Certainly the process 
which resulted in the Mishnah began as early as 


the second century B.c., and continued for nearly 
four centuries, till the whole was codified by the 
great Rabbi Judah towards the end of the second 
century A.D. 

Much of what is now contained in the Mishnah 
must have formed a part of the common scribal 
teaching in the days of Jesus, and a knowledge of 
this aspect of Judaism is indispensable if we are 
to appreciate the background of His life and teach- 
ing. It is almost incredible that Dr. Danby’s is 
the first complete translation of the book that has 
appeared in English, and yet this is the fact. 
It is published by Messrs. Milford, and the full 
title is The Mishnah, translated from Hebrew, 
with introduction and brief explanatory notes, by 
the Rev. Herbert Danby, D.D. (18s. net). While 
no serious student of the New Testament should 
have ventured on an interpretation of any part 
of his field without some acquaintance with the 
Mishnah, it is painfully true that, as far as the 
English-speaking world is concerned, the greater 
part of it has been beyond the reach of all except 
a rather specialized type of scholar. Some of the 
tracts, it is true, have been edited in English ; the 
Pirge Aboth has been especially popular, and 
others are available, but it is only now that, for 
the first time, the ordinary English reader can 
form for himself an estimate of that ‘ tradition of 
the elders ’ which played so large a part in the life 
and thought of our Lord’s contemporaries and 
fellow-countrymen. How many of us, for instance, 
have realized that the trial of Jesus before the 
High Priest was wholly irregular, and had no 
shadow of legality from the strict Jewish point of 
view ? 

Dr. Danby’s translation is in itself a fine piece 
of work. He has well brought out the cumber- 
some dryness of the style (offering, frequently, a 
strong contrast to the interest of the subject- 
matter), properly characteristic of most legal 
documents. The introduction and notes are a 
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valuable part of the work ; the latter, indeed, might 
have been increased in number, for points will 
often have been clear to the translator which are 
obscure to the average reader. Once or twice we 
might have preferred an alternative rendering, for 
example, ‘layman’ for ‘ Israelite,’ but such in- 
stances are few and far between. On the whole, 
Dr. Danby has produced a standard work which 
will earn the gratitude of every reader who wishes 
to understand either Judaism or Christianity. 


In the Mishnah of Rabbi Eliezer ; or, The 
Midrash of Thirty-Two Hermeneutic Rules, edited 
from old Manuscripts by H. G. Enelow (Bloch 
Publishing Co.; $5.00), we have an illustration 
of another tendency in Judaism, for this work 
belongs to the class of ‘ Haggadah,’ or works 
dealing with exegesis, rather than to that of 
‘ Halakah,’ which laid down rules of conduct. The 
‘thirty-two Middoth’ are canons of interpretation 
which often seem to us fanciful and even absurd. 
Yet it must not be forgotten that they spring from 
an intense conviction that the Old Testament 
was the Word of God, in which every grammatical 
form and idiom had its own spiritual meaning and 
value. The rules themselves, together with a 
‘ Baraitha,’ or set of illustrations, have long been 
known from the work of a medizval Jewish scholar, 
Shimshon of Chinon. But it is clear that his work 
is based on that which goes by the name of R. 
Eliezer (middle of the second century A.D.), only 
now discovered in its complete form, and published 
for the first time. It is interesting to note that 
our new text has thirty-three and not thirty-two 
canons (No. 29 is divided into two), and that one 
of them bears a different name from that found 
in Shimshon. The illustrations given in the 
‘ Baraitha,’ also, do not wholly correspond with 
those handed down by the later scholar. But the 
‘ Middoth’ and ‘ Baraitha’ occupy only a small 
portion of the present work (three chapters out 
of twenty), and the greater part of it consists of 
homiletic material of considerable interest, much of 
it, curiously enough, based on the Book of Proverbs. 

This edition is a fine piece of scholarly work. 
The Hebrew text is carefully and fully annotated, 
mainly with references to other Rabbinic writings. 
There is a useful introduction, and the lack of an 
English translation is to some extent counter- 
balanced by a fairly extensive summary of the 
contents of the book. This volume helps us, 
even more than the Mishnah, to appreciate the 
lines followed by Judaism after the divergence of 
Christianity. 
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It is the Christian side of the matter which is 
presented to us in From Sabbath to Sunday, by 
Paul Cotton, Ph.D. (The Author, 453 Vine Street, 
Bethlehem, Pa.; $1.50). It is true that Dr. Cotton 
gives us only one illustration, but much of what he 
says shows us that he rightly regards this as typical 
of the general movement of the young religion. 
He very skilfully traces and appraises the two 
forces at work, the one being a revolt against 
Judaism, the other an inevitable impulse to follow 
its practice. The primitive Church accepted 
Judaism in its entirety, but added the observance 
of a special day—the Lord’s Day. As the breach 
between the old and the new widened, the Sabbath 
fell into comparative insignificance—partly because 
of minor influences from the pagan world, but, 
at the same time, the Lord’s Day tended more and 
more to absorb the characteristics of the Jewish 
holy, day. 

Dr. Cotton’s work, while thoroughly scholarly 
and, in the main, reliable, leaves room for further 
discussion on one or two points. He does not seem 
to realize that the Sabbath passage in Jer 17%9-?7 
is almost universally regarded by Old Testament 
scholars to-day as a late addition to the prophet’s 
utterances. The attitude of Jesus Himself is far 
too lightly handled; surely it is clear that our 
Lord did make a direct and positive challenge to 
the Law itself on this point, and that He claimed 
the right to control, and, if He thought fit, to 
supersede, any point, even in the Decalogue ? 
Many of us will feel that, after all, Paul was a 
good deal nearer to Jesus than Dr. Cotton suggests. 
Once or twice there are unexpected omissions. In 
discussing the conflicting evidence for the date of 
the Crucifixion, Dr. Cotton, while citing Paul as 
being probably on the Johannine side, does not 
note the significance of the phrase, ‘ Now is Christ 
risen from the dead, and become the firstfruits of 
them that slept.’ And it is difficult to understand 
his failure to mention the Doctrine of Addai for, 
though the passages referring to worship are later 
insertions in that work, they are almost certainly 
a good deal earlier than Eusebius. But all these 
points together cannot blind us to the fact that 
Dr. Cotton has made a very important contribu- 
tion to the subject he discusses, and that, in the 
main, he has solved the difficult problem presented 
by it. 


MINGANA MANUSCRIPTS. 


Readers of the admirable ‘ Bulletin’ of the 
John Rylands Library in Manchester during the 
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past few years have learned something of the 
admirable collection of Oriental manuscripts which 
Dr. Mingana has madeand studied. It now appears 
that Dr. Mingana’s journey in 1925 was financed by 
Mr. Edward Cadbury, and that the same munificence 
not only made subsequent journeys possible but 
also the publication of the present massive catalogue. 
The full title is Catalogue of the Mingana Collection 
of Manuscripts, now in the possession of the 
Trustees of the Woodbrooke Settlement, Selly 
Oak, Birmingham, vol. i. Syriac and Garshint 
MSS, by A. Mingana (Heffer; £5, 5s. net). 
The Woodbrooke Collection of Syriac Manuscripts 
has now probably no rival in the world except 
that of the British Museum. Dr. Mingana’s 
work in the Near East really began over thirty 
years ago, and in the present volume we have the 
results of a vast and ever-extending experience, 
which shed a flood of light on the history of Oriental 
Christianity. 

In all 606 manuscripts are described, and nearly 
all of these range in date from the middle of the 
sixth to the end of the eighteenth century. The 
contents of these manuscripts are very varied. 
All the Old Testament (including the Apocrypha) 
and all the New Testament are represented : among 
New Testament Apocrypha we find the Acts of 
Matthias, Acts of Thomas, Apocalypse of Paul, 
Apocalypse of Peter. Among the other manu- 
scripts are to be found ‘ Apostolic’ Canons, Canons 
of Councils and other ecclesiastical Canons, 
breviaries, service-books, calendars, hymns, com- 
mentaries, homilies, Acts of Saints, and medical 
works. Of the Fathers the following, among 
others, are represented, Anastasius Sinaita, 
Athanasius, Basil of Caesarea, Chrysostom, ‘ Clement 
of Rome,’ Cyril of Alexandria, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Diodorus of Tarsus, Dionysius, Barsalibi, ‘ Dionysius 
the Areopagite,’ Ephrem, Epiphanius, Eusebius of 
Cesarea, Evagrius, Gregory Barhebreus, Gregory 
of Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, Hippolytus, Isho’dad of Merw, 
Jacob of Edessa, Jacob of Serug, Philoxenus 
of Mebbug, Severus of Antioch, and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. 

The contents of each MS. are described in English, 
and the first and last words are given in Syriac or 
Garshini. Considerations of cost probably pre- 
vented the addition of select photographs. The 
second volume of the Catalogue will contain further 
Syriac MSS and also Arabic MSS. All concerned 
in the production of this great work, including 
the Aberdeen University Press, are to be heartily 
congratulated on the achievement. 
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A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE 
GOSPELS. 


The English reader of the New Testament has 
been well supplied in recent years with trans- 
lations from the original. We hope it is not 
invidious to name only those by Weymouth, 
Moffatt, and Goodspeed. Here before us, however, 
is much more than a new translation of the Gospels ; 
the volume contains also an extensive and valuable 
essay on the origin of the Gospels and informative 
notes on the new readings adopted for the transla- 
tion. It is by Professor Charles Cutler Torrey, 
of the Semitic Languages Chair at Yale, and its 
title is The Four Gospels (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
ros. 6d. net). 

The attempt is here made to give an English 
rendering which takes constant account of the 
original Semitic or Aramaic text, everywhere—it 
is claimed—closely reproduced in the Greek. 
‘ The invariably mechanical, word-for-word method 
of turning Semitic into Greek, employed at this 
early time, combined with the ambiguities inherent 
in a script which possessed only consonants, 
leaving the vowels to be conjectured, made a 
certain amount of error unavoidable. The causes 
of such error, and therefore the correct interpreta- 
tion, can usually be seen without difficulty, when 
the Semitic equivalents of the Greek are carefully 
studied.’ 

In a number of cases Professor Torrey is of 
opinion that the Greek rendering is a cause of 
misunderstanding, in a few cases he has seen good 
reason for emending the Greek text. In the trans- 
lation the Greek is followed closely, except in the 
cases just mentioned, the language of the English 
Revised Version being freely used. It appears to 
us, however, that Professor Torrey sometimes 
sacrifices elegance and forcefulness unnecessarily in 
his endeavour to avoid modern idioms on the one 
hand, and preserve the flavour of antiquity on the 
other. 

The type of Aramaic which is supposed to underlie 
the Gospel records has more affinity with the 
language of the Aramaic portions of Daniel and 
Ezra than with that of the Targums and the 
Rabbinical writings. The Greek text followed is 
almost always that of Westcott and Hort. 

This appears to be a work well worthy of the 
consideration of experts in New Testament studies, 
But we imagine Professor Torrey will have diffi- 
culty in securing the acceptance of a number of 
his main positions, such as his belief that the 
Fourth Gospel was carried out of Palestine by one 
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of the Christian fugitives, to be translated and put 
in circulation at a later day. 


CONSTRUCTIVE THINKING. 


Essays in Construction is the title of the latest 
volume by the Dean of Exeter, Dr. W. R. Matthews 
(Nisbet ; 7s. 6d. net). The title is appropriate, 
for, if there is nothing like systematic theology in 
the book, its aim is wholly positive, and its general 
result is a quite unusual reinforcement of faith. 
It is the finest kind of apologetic, dealing just with 
the difficulties most of us feel, and dealing with 
them with sincerity and trained intelligence. It 
is a great relief to read a book of religious thinking 
that does not go wearisomely over the ground 
that has been so often trodden by flat feet, but 
attacks each problem with that best kind of origin- 
ality that consists of simply using one’s own mind. 

Another important feature of these essays is that 
they are written in language, and in a thinking 
style, that any intelligent layman can easily 
follow. This is a merit of the first order, for one 
of the most unfortunate features of the religious 
situation to-day is the gap between the scholar and 
the average man in the pew, a gap so wide that 
only echoes of the results of enlightened scholar- 
ship float across to the lay mind. Dr. Matthews 
thinks and writes as if he had never seen a pro- 
fessor’s chair. And that is the highest compliment 
we can pay him. 

These are essays, but they are not casual. There 
is a clear progress through the book. We begin 
with the broadest questions of religious inquiry— 
Religion and Illusion, Proving God, Evolution— 
and go steadily on towards the Cross and the 
Resurrection. And it is all so fresh and satisfy- 
ing, so absorbing and so rewarding. It is one of the 
most interesting books we have had for long, and 
no one will close it without a feeling of gratitude 
that it has come his way. 


Facing Our Day, by the Rev. William Chalmers 
Covert, D.D. (Abingdon Press ; $1.50), is a typical 
American pronouncement, forceful and businesslike, 
with an imposing array of statistics to support the 
argument. Dr. Covert has for years taken a fore- 
most place in Christian and social service, and is 
well qualified to diagnose the moral and religious 
conditions which prevail in the United States. His 
book contains about a dozen short essays on such 
‘topics as an Age of Machines, an Era of Leisure, 
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a Vogue of Religious Cults, etc. His endeavour 
throughout is to show how the Christian message 
is to be adapted to meet the circumstances of the 
age. He writes in a most interesting and informing 
way, and his outlook is brightened by a great 
hopefulness. 


An outsider sometimes does see most of the 
game, and Professor M. J. Bonn is a shining example 
of the truth of the proverb. Not that he is an 
outsider and nothing more. Far from that; he 
travelled extensively and over considerable periods 
in the land whose civilization he sets himself to 
analyse—the United States of America. His work 
was published in German and has been most 
adequately translated by Miss Mabel Brailsford— 
The American Experiment: A Study of Bourgeois 
Civilization (Allen & Unwin; 1os. 6d. net). The 
‘experiment’ has been and is the creation of a 
capitalist society composed of men and women 
supposed to be free and equal. The thoroughly 
democratic ideal was complicated by the New 
England Puritanism and Theocracy which played 
such a part in American life, which to an ever- 
increasing degree was modified by the influx of 
elements that demanded freedom of a different 
kind from that which Puritanism was disposed to 
allow. It is a most interesting and truly deep- 
sighted book—discussing an almost bewildering 
variety of topics, of special interest and pungency 
being, perhaps, the place of women, divorce, and 
prohibition. 


A paraphrase of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians has been done by Mr. H. E. Bryant, 
B.A., and entitled Christianity in Practice, according 
to St. Paul (The Atlantis Press; 6d.). The para- 
phrase is really an expanded translation, and it is 
accompanied by a series of brief introductions, 
explaining the drift of each chapter. A book like 
this by a serious student would be very helpful if 
used alongside the text. 


Atheism in the English Renaissance, by an 
American writer, Mr. George T. Buckley (Cambridge 
University Press ; 11s. 6d. net), is a scholarly and 
interesting investigation of the existence of an 
atheistic tendency in English literature of the 
sixteenth century, and the reaction against such. 
The writer unfolds the part played by the fresh 
study of the Classics, and of course has no difficulty 
in. showing that the enthusiasm for Aristotle, 
Cicero, Lucretius, and others was apt to engender 
doubts of orthodox belief, and stimulate what he 
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calls ‘incredulity.’ Doubt came into England 
from France and also by the ‘ Italianate’ English- 
men who made the grand tour. But was there 
much that deserves the name of Atheism in 
England? Mr. Buckley explains that in the 
sixteenth century almost any departure from 


- orthodoxy or any new teaching was liable to be 


dubbed ‘atheistic,’ and in particular that the man 
rightly or wrongly suspected of seditious views was 
almost ipso facto assumed to reject God as well as 
the king. He puts in a mere footnote what should 


_be given enormous weight, that the fact that pulpit 
denunciations of atheism were strong and frequent 


is no argument at all for the real existence of wide- 


spread atheism. To parade their own ability to 


confute an atheist, whether he actually exist or not, 


has been one of the temptations of preachers in all 


ages. That it was so at the period in question 
seems proved by the direction given to ministers in 
the next century to avoid dragging old heresies 
from the grave. 


In This Light, by the Rev. Alan T. Dale, B.D. 
(Epworth Press; 3s. 6d. net), is ‘a study in the 
nature of Christian discipleship.’ The writer, a 
missionary in China, found himself impelled by his 
new and strange environment to rethink his faith 
and test its foundations. He gives us here a brief 
review of the process. He has read widely in 
Christian literature and has a competent knowledge 
of modern thought. He has, however, attempted 
to cover too wide a field, with the result that his 
reflections on critical and historical questions and 
on moral problems, however excellent, are too 
brief to be adequate. They are chiefly interesting 
as throwing light on the process by which a modern 
mind passed through uncertainty to a firm anchorage 
in Christ. 


The untimely death of William Fearon Halliday 
deprived the Church of a distinguished thinker 
and a lovable personality. A memorial volume, 
edited by Rev. John R. Coates, has now been 
published—Personal Freedom through Personal 
Faith (Hodder & Stoughton; 5s. net). Following 
some tributes by his friends, the main part of the 
book consists of twelve lectures and sermons which 
give some sample of the quality of the man. The 
first and longest is on the subject of “Is Prayer 
Reasonable?’ It is characterized by sound 
Christian thinking illuminated by fine psycho- 
logical insight, the latter a quality which Mr. 
Halliday possessed in the highest degree, as all who 
have read his ‘ Psychology and Religious Experi- 
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ence’ are well aware. This volume is a worthy 
tribute to a gracious personality whose memory his 
friends would not willingly let die. 


The Royal Banners, by the Rev. Bernard 
Clements, O.S.B., of the Anglican Benedictine 
Community (Longmans ; 3s. 6d. net), contains a 
series of addresses given at Holy Trinity, Sloane 
Street, during Holy Week, 1933, as well as addresses 
on the Seven Words, an Easter Sermon, and an 
‘Instruction’ on Duty towards God. It is a merit 
of such books as this that they set our face towards 
the Cross, and help us to approach it in the spirit 
that is open to the workings of God. This is not 
only a devout book, but is marked by very consider- 
able ability. It displays a welcome combination 
of brains and piety, and these penetrated with a 
very real sincerity. 


An Anthology of Prayers, compiled for use in 
school and home, by the Rev. A. S. T. Fisher, M.A. 
(Longmans ; 3s. 6d. net), is welcome because of its 
comprehensiveness. It includes Zoroaster and 
Robert Louis Stevenson ; it draws on saints and 
sages, philosophers and prophets, men and women. 
ZEschylus is here and Browning, Isaiah and Milton, 
and even Henry viu.! Many of the prayers are 
for common use, others are for private devotion, 
and the usual rubrics have suitable forms suggested. 
Breadth and a devout spirit characterize this 
selection and will make it acceptable and widely 
useful. 


The Coming Kingdom and the Coming King 
(Marshall, Morgan & Scott; 2s. 6d. net), by the 
Rev. N. A. E. Earle, M.A., LL.B., lately Vicar of 
St. John’s, Birkdale, Lancashire, may be described 
as a study of the Parousia on the basis of a literalist 
acceptance of Scripture teaching, and inspired 
by a sorrowful sense of the shortcomings of the 
organized Church. Mr. Earle has fulfilled his task 
with great care, showing himself to be well versed 
in the Scriptures. Now and again he leaves the 
field of Holy Scripture to discuss the modern 
situation. Like a true apocalyptist he has little 
sympathy with the notion of a Kingdom of God 
upon earth to be achieved through a process of 
social reconstruction, and bids us concentrate 
thought, time, prayer, and energy on the work 
of preparing men for the Second Coming of 
Christ. 


In ‘The Study Hour’ series'a volume on Sz. 
Mark appears from the pen of the Rev. W. Graham 
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Scroggie, D.D. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott; 55. 
net). Dr. Scroggie’s standpoint of steadfast 
orthodoxy is well known, as also is his gift for 
interesting exposition of Scripture. His book on 
St. Mark will be warmly welcomed by all who have 
already seen it in a serial form, and it will be 
found edifying in a high degree by those who 
appreciate a close and devout study of Scripture. 


A charming and helpful book on how to conduct 
a beginners’ department in Sunday school is 
sent out by the National Sunday School Union, to 
which we owe so many good books on religious 
teaching—Beginners’ Work and Worship, by Miss 
Winifred E. Barnard (2s. 6d. net). Miss Barnard is 
an experienced hand at this work, and in her book 
expounds the technique which infant teachers have 
developed for the benefit of the toddlers. Such a 
book has been keenly desired, and it is a great 
matter to have it provided by one so well able to 
offer the guidance that is needed. The divisions 
of the book are: The Child We Teach ; The De- 
partment Organization; and The Department 
Worship. In addition there is a quite full music 
section, and suggestions for fuller study in relevant 
literature. This book is indispensable. 


Mr. Alexander Gammie is an experienced bio- 
grapher, and he has done an excellent piece of work 
in his life of the Rev. John M‘Neill (Pickering & 
Inglis; 5s. net). He has patiently gathered the 
facts, which cannot have been an easy task in so 
wandering a life and so varied a ministry, and he 
has set them all down in a straightforward and 
interesting narrative. He has succeeded in pre- 
senting a vivid picture of the great evangelist 
and indicating something of the secret of his power. 
More might have been told of the unparalleled 
success of M‘Neill’s mission in Chicago, perhaps 
the greatest personal triumph of his life, when 
theatre after theatre, which had been closed down 
because unable to compete with the attractions of 
the World’s Fair, was reopened and filled with 
eager crowds. The excellent photographs in the 
book have caught the inimitable twinkle in his 
eye, but no biographer could hope to reproduce 
the delicious boyish chuckle which was always 
ready at a moment’s notice to bubble up in his 
throat. Perhaps the finest thing in the whole 
book is the prayer he wrote for his wife when she 
was in a nursing home waiting an operation. It 
is an extraordinary blend of tenderest human 
affection and purest devotion. It ought to become 
a classic. 
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‘Them Also, by Miss Mary Warburton Booth 
(Pickering & Inglis; 3s. 6d. net), is a touching 
account of mission work among women and children 
in North India, where the writer has laboured for 
a quarter of a century. In previous books she has 
told of her work in the early days. Here she 
continues the story in a series of loosely connected 
sketches and incidents. The mission is run on 
lines of faith and prayer, and the record given 
here is a powerful witness to the reality of Divine 
leading and the sufficiency of the Saviour’s grace. 
Miss Booth has a graphic style, and the simplicity 
of her narrative has a strange power of touching 
the heart to pity and sympathy with the daughters 
of India whom she loves so well. 


A lovely little book, which will be greatly appre- 
ciated all over the Church, is The Children’s Corner 
in the Parish Church, by Frances Lillie (S.P.C.K. ; 
2s. net). If the idea is new to you, you will find 
here the history of its origin and growth, and also 
hints, and more than hints, as to how to make and 
conduct a children’s corner in the church. The 
whole conception of the thing is exquisite, and the 
exposition and illustrations in this little book are 
worthy of the theme. What does it do? Well, 
it makes little children at home in God’s House. 
And as a result ‘ out of my fifteen girl candidates 
for confirmation this year, ten owed their associa- 
tion with the church to the children’s corner,’ says 
one worker. Itisnotaschool of instruction so much 
as the channel through which the religious instincts 
of the child can find an outlet. Get this book. 


Anima Christi: A Little Treatise on the Spirttual 
Life, by the Rev. H. Leonard Pass, M.A., B.D., 
Canon of Chichester (S.P.C.K.; 6s. net), might be 
described as a book of modern mysticism on ancient 
lines. It is based on the classical prayer ‘ Anima 
Christi,’ the authorship and date of which are 
unknown. In form the book is an exposition of 
the prayer, clause by clause. More correctly each 
clause is the text of a chapter, and the chapters are 
divided into three parts, containing the dogmatic, 
ascetical, and mystical treatment of the subject. 
Finally the book takes its main way through the 
three stages of the pilgrim’s journey—Purgation, 
Illumination, and Union. It only remains to add 
that the chapters are written in a beautiful spirit, 
with humility and insight not unworthy of their 
subject. 


The Word to Peter (Stock ; 3s. net), by Mr. J. A. 
Heaton, is an account of Peter’s training, and of 


_ the limits of this article. 
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his message concerning religion and some more or 


less vital modern questions. But the Peter who 
speaks here is not the Saint but some modern man, 
of Christian piety, conceived in the author’s brain 
or drawn by him from life. The volume takes at 
first the form of a spiritual biography (or, it may 
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even be, autobiography), and then of meditations 
and reflections on spiritual themes represented as 
uttered by Peter. Curiously enough, these medita- 
tions and reflections appear, according to the narra- 
tive, to have been set down by Peter in a hurry, 
pending an order for his removal to an asylum ! 


Bobn Edgar MecKFadpen, 1870-1933. 


By PRoFESSOR THE REVEREND DANIEL Lamont, D.D., EDINBURGH. 


Reavers of THE Expository Times have already 


learned with sorrow of the passing of John Edgar 
McFadyen last Christmas Eve. We say from our 
poor little point of view that he passed out. Could 
we but take the standpoint of Eternity, we should 
say that he passed im to the Presence of his Lord. 
The carols, which were ushering in the day of glad 
remembrance, ushered in for him a far happier 
day which never wears to evening. He closed his 
second last class-lecture with the words: ‘ Gentle- 
men, learn to look at your lives in the light of 
Eternity.’ That was a characteristic utterance. 
And in little more than a week he had entered into 
the fulness of the light of which he spoke. 

Any one who ever met him, in the great, deep 
sense of the word met, must feel that it is unfitting 
to dwell much upon his academic distinctions. 
These were illustrious and many; so many that 
the mere catalogue of them would easily exhaust 
But distinctions as such 
weighed so little with him, that it would be untrue 
to his memory to give them an exalted place in 
our appreciation of him. With singular spon- 
taneity and success, he carried out the counsel of 
his old teacher, James Denney : ‘ The best thing to 
do with College honours is to forget them.’ Never- 
theless, we ought not to forget, nor can we forget, 
that John McFadyen was one of the most dis- 
tinguished students of his time. His record bears 
witness to this at least, that in School, University 
and College he gave his mind to the business which 
lay to his hand. 

There are in our day some superior quarters in 
which there is held to have been genuine merit in 


_ paying attention to anything rather than to the 


student’s proper business. Next door are the 
quarters haunted by those who have a soul above 
money and are constantly in debt. The common 


_ sense of mankind is not impressed by the man who 


has a soul above honours without ever having 
tried to deserve them. John McFadyen was 
insistent upon fidelity to present duty. This was 
a mark of his life from boyhood on to the end, and 
it played its own part in bringing him to the 
spiritual insight which sees that the Eternal shines 
through at every moment upon him who keeps 
the window of his soul unshuttered and clean. 

Here, then, is the bare outline of his early 
record : 


1886 : Hutcheson’s Grammar School, Glasgow : 
dux; 1890: University of Glasgow: Logan 
Memorial Prize for the most distinguished 
graduate in Arts, Snell Exhibition, George A. 
Clark Fellowship; 1895: Balliol College, 
Oxford: B.A. with first-class Honours in 
Classical Moderations ; 1898: Free Church 
College, Glasgow: first place over Scotland in 
Exit Examination. 


During his course in Divinity he took two Summer 
Semesters at the University of Marburg, where he 
won the best of all his prizes, Marie Scheffer, whom 
he married in 1898. 

At the close of his College course his reputation 
as a scholar, especially in ancient and modern 
languages and in Biblical Literature and Theology, 
stood so high that almost immediately he was 
called to the Chair of Old Testament Literature and 
Exegesis in Knox College, Toronto. It was during 
his twelve years in Canada that he laid the founda- 
tions of his fame as teacher, expositor, and author. 
He and his wife and two boys were so happy in 
the free, open life of Canada that they were fain to 
remain there. But when an urgent and unanimous 
call came from his old Church in 1910, to succeed 
his own teacher and friend, Sir George Adam Smith, 
in the Chair of Old Testament Language, Literature 
and Theology in the United Free Church College in 
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Glasgow, he felt he ought to obey the call and return 
to the city of his birth. Here he remained to the 
end, labouring incessantly in the service to which 
he was called, beloved by his students, and becoming 
more and more widely known as an interpreter of 
the Bible. 

His literary energy was amazing. He read 
almost everything that was written in his own 
field, while in other fields, far and near, he did much 
more than glean. In thirty-three years of author- 
ship his own output included twenty-seven volumes, 
every one of which was produced with the most 
conscientious care, and with the single desire of 
bringing the Word of God into the minds and hearts 
of his fellow-men. The list of his published works 
as given in Who’s Who, 1934, speaks for itself : 


Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly His- 
torians, 1901; The Divine Pursuit, 1902; 
Thoughts for Silent Hours, 1902; Old Testa- 
ment Criticism and the Christian Church, 1903 ; 
Messages of the Psalmists, 1904 ; Introduction 
to the Old Testament, 1905 ; The Prayers of the 
Bible, 1906 ; Ten Studies in the Psalms, 1907 ; 
Commentary on the Episiles to the Corinthians 
and Galatians, 1909; The City with Founda- 
tions, 1909; The Historical Narrative of the 
Old Testament, 1912; A Cry for Justice: A 
Study in Amos, 1912; Revision of the Late 
A. B. Davidson’s Hebrew Grammar, 1914 
(23rd Edition, 1930); The Psalms in Modern 
Speech, 1916 ; The Problem of Pain: A Study 
in the Book of Job, 1917; The Wisdom Books, 
Lamentations, and the Song of Songs, in Modern 
Speech, 1917 ; Isatahin Modern Speech, 1918 ; 
Jeremiah in Modern Speech, 1919; The Use 
of the Old Testament in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge, 1922; The Interest of the Bible, 
1922; Key to Hebrew Grammar, 1924; Ap- 


proach to the Old Testament, 1926; Guide to- 


the Understanding of the Old Testament, 1927 ; 
Old Testament Scenes and Characters, 1928 ; 
The Message of Israel, 1931 ; Revised Edition 
of Introduction to the Old Testament, 1932. 


Besides all this, Dr. McFadyen was Editor of 
the ‘ Living Church’ Series and co-Editor of the 
‘ Humanism of the Bible’ Series, and he spared no 
pains in the exercise of his editorial functions. 
He also made numerous contributions to Bible 
commentaries, dictionaries and magazines. His 
name has for long been familiar to readers of THE 
Expository Times. His last book is not men- 
tioned in Who’s Who, for, though complete, the 
MS. was still in his own hands when he was called 
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away. It will be a little book of some ninety 
pages, the production of which had for some time 
been one of his heart’s desires. It will be called 
Learning and Life. It was intended by him to 
inculcate the true spirit and method of study. 
In it he draws upon his rich resources of learning 
and experience and gives us a revelation of his 
soul such as he has hardly done elsewhere. It is to 
be published soon, and may be commended to his 
readers and especially to his personal friends. 

With a view to a just assessment of Professor 
McFadyen’s contribution to Biblical, and especially 
Old Testament, scholarship it is requisite to take 
into account the background supplied by the 
general thought which surrounded his formative 
years. In the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, philosophical materialism seemed to be 
the goal to which a triumphant Science was driving, 
and! destructive Biblical criticism had carried its 
negations to their utmost limit. The batteries of 
the intellectual enemy had been hammering not 
only Christianity but also the whole conception of 
the spiritual. It is true that neo-Hegelianism, 
in the hands of T. H. Green and the Cairds, had 
brought relief to many perplexed and storm-tossed 
minds. But there were honest thinkers who, 
while finding in Hegelianism a sufficient refutation 
of materialism, could see in it no promise of the 
rehabilitation of historic Christianity. Perplexity 
regarding the grounds of the Christian Faith 
remained. John McFadyen was one of those 
whose faith in Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour 
remained rock-fast. Having himself weathered 
the storm, and recognizing how much depended 
upon a true interpretation of the Bible, he set him- 
self by means of his special gifts to mediate between 
the old and the new. 

He made no claim to originality of thought, 
nor did he aspire to the excogitation of new hypo- 
theses to replace those which had found general 
acceptance among reverent scholars. He was 
profoundly interested in the controversies which 
were still being waged around the books of the 
Old Testament, but he was content in the main to 
weigh the evidence adduced on both sides, point 
out the objections which could reasonably be 
urged against a new theory and give its author 
credit for its merits. He loved to speak kindly 
concerning any contribution which bore the stamp 
of sincerity and hard work. Indeed, it is near 
the truth to say that he was disposed to praise 
everybody except himself. He seldom said any- 
thing more devastating about a piece of honest 
work, even when he differed toto caelo from its 
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author, than that which he recently wrote with 
reference to a book by the Jesuit, Albert Condamin. 
That book was a long argument for the strophic 
character of Hebrew poetry. McFadyen summed 
up his review of the book in the words : ‘ Those who 


- can still believe in the strophic nature of Hebrew 


poetry will find in Condamin the best that can be 
said for it.’ 

A generation ago he was inclined, like the 
majority of Old Testament scholars of that time, 
to take it for granted that the Graf-Wellhausen 
hypothesis for the solution of the literary problem 
of the Hexateuch possessed all the fixity of a law 
of Nature. More recently, when the foundations 
of that hypothesis began to shake even more 


' violently than the so-called laws of Nature them- 


selves, he characteristically re-opened his mind 
without coming down strongly upon any new 
ground. Of course it was because he could find 
no solid ground upon which to come down. He was 
latterly of the view that Old Testament Science, 
like Natural Science, had now far smaller ground 
for dogmatism than in the preceding generation. 
Dogmatism had been disturbed in both cases by 
fuller knowledge. In reviewing a book by Volz 
and Rudolph, in which the conventional criticism 
of the Pentateuch was treated with something 
like scorn, our old friend E being characterized as 
a figment of the critical mind, and P being allowed 
right of way only when it is seen to have nothing to 
do with narrative, McFadyen, after weighing the 
pros and cons, concludes by saying: ‘The book, 
however, is very important ; and if its conclusions 
were accepted, it would mark a new epoch in 
Pentateuchal criticism.’ 

In the rough-and-tumble of controversy this 
Amiel-like temper of mind may not seem to get us 
any farther on. But it does something which 
may turn out to have been more vital than that 
which such controversy is ever likely to achieve. 
For one thing, it sweetens the atmosphere of 
debate, and that is still a high desideratum, for there 
are many who have not yet learned that con- 
tempt for other minds, or even lack of sympathy 
with them, does no real good but much positive ill. 
And for another thing, McFadyen’s balanced and 
pacific temper in the interpretation of history 
probably hits nearer the mark than the bellicose 
attitude of those who forget that their yard-sticks 
are not battering-rams. History is not a smooth 


_ plane upon which events can be correlated by the 


method of simple location ; nor yet is it a physical 
continuum to be explained upon the principle of 
the parallelogram of forces. History is a battle- 
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field of contending viewpoints and interests. 
McFadyen came to see that clearly, and so, in his 
interpretation of history, his desire to do justice 
to both sides made him reluctant to accept 
correlating hypotheses. 

Apart from these hard questions, it is not hard 
to see wherein McFadyen’s real strength lay as an 
expositor of the Old Testament. Its core was a 
simple and tenacious faith in Jesus Christ which 
stood the test of life. Like Timothy, he was early 
in the fold. The home of his childhold was one in 
which God’s name was honoured and God’s Word 
loved and in which the family life was like beautiful 
music. His younger brother Joseph had a richer 
vein of humour than he, and all the members of 
the family had their own sterling qualities of mind 
and heart. The congregation of his childhood 
was that of Barrowfield Church, Glasgow, whose 
minister at that time, John Edgar, after whom 
he was called, was a man of rare evangelical fervour. 
Barrowfield congregation must have been a true 
Christian xowwvia, to judge from the number 
and quality of the ministers whose early spiritual 
home it was. Such were the influences amid 
which John McFadyen was nurtured in his boy- 
hood and youth, and he remained true ever after to 
the rock from which he was hewn. 

Purity of heart and diligent study helped him 
to the attainment of that spiritual insight which 
marked his interpretation of Scripture. The union 
of consummate scholarship with consummate 
selflessness could hardly miss the vision of the 
Unseen. The psalmists’ outpourings of heart and 
the prophets’ ‘Thus saith the Lord’ became his 
very own, and so this scholar became like “an house- 
holder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old.’ 

An important factor in his success as an expositor 
of the Bible was his easy command of simple, terse, 
dignified, smooth-flowing speech. The incompar- 
able balance of Hebrew poetry made its way 
into the fibre of his mind and gave him a felicity 
of expression which is like a sustained echo of the 
twenty-third Psalm. His love of honesty and 
purity set its stamp upon his literary style. Here, 
certainly, ‘the style is the man.’ Among the 
things which he hated were vulgarity and laxity in 
expression. Anything approaching slang, or even 
colloquialism, especially in new translations of the 
Bible, was abhorrent to him. His sense of the 
majesty of the Word of God inspired him with a 
reverence which recoiled from ‘that vulgarizing 
which so often vitiates the attempt to make that 
Word plain to the ordinary man. He had a 
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jealousy for the dignity of the form in which the 
Bible speaks to us. 

But he was far more than a student and expositor 
of Scripture. While he took little or no part in 
ecclesiastical affairs, it would be a sheer mis- 
understanding to regard him as a recluse whose 
world was bounded by the four walls of his study 
or classroom. If he spent more hours per day in 
his study than most of us do, it was in order that he 
might the better take the whole world for his parish. 


In his later years he travailed in soul over the state © 


of the world, and came out openly and boldly, 
whenever opportunity offered itself, to the assist- 
ance of any movement which aimed at a better 
understanding between the nations or goodwill 
among the classes of society. He was essentially 
a peace-maker. Nor did his concern for the 
world as a whole lead him, as it leads so many, to 
forget the prior duty to be kind to one’s neighbour. 
A kinder or more obliging soul than John McFadyen 
there could hardly be. When he felt that he could 
be of real help to any one, whether it was to preach 
for a minister in need, or as an elder to visit the 
sick in his district, or in general to help any kind 
of lame dog over any kind of stile, at whatever 
inconvenience to himself the helping hand was 
stretched out in the spirit of one who felt that the 
privilege and joy of it were chiefly his own. 

He made his name in the study of Divinity, 
but every one who knew him well is aware of the 
wealth of his humanity. Nothing that was truly 
human was foreign to him. He could not only 
sing ‘A man’s a man for a’ that’; he practised 
it in all his dealings with his fellows, ‘and that with 
’ ease and grace. He hated snobbery in all its many 
forms, but especially intellectual snobbery. When 


>: 
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he spoke to you, whatever your intellectual equip- 
ment, you felt that he was interested in you, for he 
was interested. That made him beloved by the 
many and perhaps a little despised by a certain 
few. His favourite diversions were music and 
swimming. The present writer, who used to sing 
and swim with him when he was twelve years of 
age, can recall vividly the interest he took in the 
information, which came to him first at that time, 
that the Greek ideal for the good citizen was a 
perfect balance between ‘music and gymnastic.’ 
He knew, of course, the wide meaning which Plato 
gave to ‘ music,’ but it looks as if he had resolved 
early to let the more specific definition of the Greek 
ideal of life govern his own lighter phases. 

It goes without saying that a man like this was 
a great friend. He would fain have been a true 
friend to everybody, and he knew exactly who 
were his true friends. The things which impress 
us most in our reading reveal what manner of 
people we are. And it is very revealing to find 
the following extract at the end of the ‘ Words of 
Life ’ Series which he gives us in Learning and Life : 
‘The true communion of friends who trust each 
other is the best we have in this world and brings 
us nearest to the light.’ He had learned that deep 
truth well. 

‘Now the labourer’s task is o’er.’ It was John 
McFadyen’s wont to move somewhat quickly and 
quietly among us when he was here. It was thus 
also that he moved when he passed from us to the 
other side. As he went from the little room of this 
earthly life to the larger and fairer room which his 
Lord had prepared for him, like another saint 
whom he resembled, he passed out somewhat 
quickly and closed the door quietly behind him. 


Some Economic and Soctal Factors in the 
History of Jaraek 


I. In External Relations. 


By Proressor T. H. Rosrinson, Litt.D., D.D., D.Ta., UNIvERsITy COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


A stupy of the trade routes of the ancient world, 
linking up the great centres of civilization, is 
sufficient to suggest the supreme importance of 


1 A lecture delivered before the Semitic Department, 
University College, Bangor, April 24, 1933. 


Syria and Palestine. Commerce with Africa was 
possible only through this narrow corridor, and the 
eastern world could reach the Mediterranean only 
by crossing it. There was, it is true, a route which 
led across the north of the Arabian peninsula, but 
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this was dry, and could be used only by carefully 
organized caravans, while its western terminal was 
necessarily the northern end of the Red Sea, a spot 
which could be, and sometimes was, controlled by 
a Palestinian power. The two main lines of traffic 
led, the one to the Orontes valley at Hamath, 
whence the northern ports could be reached, and 
the other to Damascus, which served as a junction 
for roads leading both to the southern ports of 
Phoenicia proper, and to Egypt. The latter turned 
to the south-west, crossed the Jordan just below 
the Sea of Galilee, passed up through the plain of 
Esdraelon, and so down on to the low lands near 
the coast, where it led through Philistine territory 
direct to the Delta. When it is realized that the 


- Lebanon, the Anti-Lebanon, and Cyprus were practi- 


cally the only sources of timber, both for Egypt 
and for Mesopotamia, it will be seen that the position 
of this comparatively small strip of country gave to it 
an importance without parallel in the ancient world. 

At the period in which Israel entered Canaan, 
the country was, nominally, under Egyptian 
domination. There was, however, a double threat 
to the governing power. In the first place, it was 
faced with the rivalry of the northern power of the 
Hittite empire, and it was also exposed to raids 
from the wilderness tribes of the east. The Israelites 
themselves are the best illustration we have of this 
latter danger. The situation was, however, com- 
pletely altered at the beginning of the twelfth 
century by the Philistine migrations, which com- 
pletely destroyed the Hittite empire, and left 
Palestine only nominally under Egyptian authority. 
Settled at first on the coast, the newcomers gradu- 
ally made their way over the whole country, and, 


- with the sack of Beth-shean, the fortress covering 


the fords of the Jordan below the Sea of Galilee, the 
effective Egyptian occupation of Palestine came to 
an end. Henceforward Egypt could assert her 
supremacy only by isolated raids, and was never 
again really mistress of the land (save for a few 
years at the end of the seventh century) till after 
the death of Alexander the Great. 

Even the young Philistine empire endured only 
for a generation or two, and fell before the vigour, 
religious fervour, and national sentiment of Israel. 
Originally a small military aristocracy, with nomad 
traditions and outlook, the latter gradually included 
within their own community the greater part of 
the population, except in the plain of Esdraelon, 


though they touched the coast at a few points only, 


especially in the district first inhabited by the 
Danites, and in the territory lying between Carmel 
and the Pheenician cities. The Philistines drove 
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them back into the hills, compelled the Danites 
to migrate, and won a complete supremacy over 
them ; but the result of the struggle was only a more 
complete unification of the pre-Philistine inhabitants. 
A partial and temporary success was secured by 
Saul, who liberated the whole of the hill country as 
far north as the plain of Esdraelon. But his 
position was not strong enough, and internal 
dissensions brought about his ruin. He fell trying 
to stem a Philistine inroad made from the plain of 
Esdraelon, and the country was once more almost 
completely in Philistine hands. 


David was more successful than his predecessor. « 


Beginning as a vassal of the Philistine city of Gath, 
he asserted his independence on the death of the 
last representative of the house of Saul. He ruled 
over the extreme south only, but by the capture of 
Jerusalem he secured a strategic position which 
enabled him to proceed to the conquest of the whole 
country. Curiously enough, we have no details of 
war between David and the Philistines after the 
fall of Jerusalem, but we know that the conquest 
took place. It is possible that for some reason no 
longer obvious to us the resistance of the Philistines 
was greatly weakened, and they abandoned even 
the fortresses of the plain of Esdraelon with hardly 
a struggle. 

David’s great work could not and did not begin 
till after the fall of Jerusalem. Possession of this 
city enabled him to unify the whole country, and 
gave him a practically impregnable capital. His 


—— 


connexion with the Philistine cities, particularly \ 


with Gath, secured him a supply of mercenary 
soldiers, who proved most useful in at least one 
revolt, and who probably formed the nucleus of his 
army at all times. They constituted a permanent | 


\ 


force in contrast to the national levies of Israel, \ 


but it is clear that without the full support of his 
own people the victories of David could never have 
been achieved. 

David pursued a definite policy. His first care, 


‘ 


after the unification of his own kingdom, was to | 


create about Palestine a ring of states which were 
either subordinate to him or were bound to him 
by treaty rights and obligations. To the south and 
east, he carried out fairly extensive conquests. 
Edom was subdued and harried, the royal house 
being as nearly as possible exterminated. The 
land was ruled under David by military governors 
directly responsible to the king, a plan which had 
been adopted in some instances by the Egyptians, 
and, possibly, by the Philistines. We may assume 
that the few strong places existing in Edom were 
occupied by garrisons of David’s guards. 


— 
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Directly to the east, Moab and Ammon were 
subjugated, but were allowed to remain in the 
hands of the native princes, who paid tribute to 
David. The Aramean tribes to the north-east, 
however, were subjected to the same treatment as 
Edom, and were ruled directly by officers appointed 
from the Israelite court. It is possible that the 
loose organization of these tribes, who were little 
above the social and economic level of Bedouin, 
was the main reason for this difference, but there 
is another suggestion which we must later take 
into account. To the north, David’s boundaries 
marched with those of the kingdom of Hamath, 
and he secured a friendly alliance with that country. 
Similarly he entered into a league of close friendship 
with the king of Tyre, and thus made sure of a 
reliable ally to the north-west. The only frontier 
on which there may have been a possible enemy 
was to the south-west, and it seems clear that David 
had the sympathy of some elements in the Philistine 
group, and that the others dared not renew their 
attacks upon him. As a matter of fact, the 
Philistine cities never again attempted to recover 
their landward dominion, and, except as powerful 
commercial centres, they remained for the rest of 
their history politically insignificant. 

A glance at the map will show that David’s 
conquests of Edom and of the Aramezans were of 

| the highest importance, and that the only hope of 
an Israelite empire depended on their maintenance. 
Each of them lay across one or more..of the great 
trade routes. This is possibly the main reason 
why David, instead of leaving the native dynasties 
as tributary vassals, removed them altogether and 
appointed Israelite officers of his own. The 
functions of such governors must have included the 
regulation of the trade routes and the collection 
of tolls. For such purposes as these his own 
men were far more likely to prove trustworthy 
than any foreigner. It is true that the eastern 
caravan route passed through Moab and, possibly, 
Ammon, but both countries were subject to David, 
and he controlled each end of the line through his 
own officers in the Aramean district and in Edom. 
Of all the great lines of communication, the only 
one which lay outside his power was the northern 
route from Mesopotamia to the Mediterranean, and 
that lay too far off for him to hope for its acquisi- 
tion. But his friendship with Hamath secured him 
from attack on that side, and the two kingdoms 
were able to live without commercial rivalry. 

The control of Edomite territory gave David 
several important advantages. He was able to 
occupy Ezion-geber, where his son after him 
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established a base for a mercantile marine. Prob- 
ably the place was used as a port even in the time 
of David. The east-Jordan caravan route also had 
to pass through the same district, and thus must 
pay tribute in some form to the Israelite king. 
And even the direct land-route from southern | 
Mesopotamia had the northern end of the Red Sea 
as its western terminal, and must therefore have — 
been for a space under the dominance of David. 
To the north, the possession of the country round 
Damascus would have enabled Israel to cut the 
Pheenician ports off from practically all Asiatic 
commerce, and, though they looked seaward rather 
than landward, it was yet vital to them to have a 
friendly power behind them. We may take it for 
granted that the friendship of Tyre was based on 
solid commercial advantages gained by the great 
merchant city. And it goes without saying that 
the'!main route from the north and east to Egypt 
was in David’s hands from a point east of Damascus 
right down to the Egyptian frontier. 

Palestine is a country which, in ancient times, 
had few if any exports. To-day she produces 
certain fruits, especially oranges, but their cultiva- 
tion is comparatively modern, and the minerals of 
the Dead Sea basin were not used at all in early 
times. There was a certain amount of timber, 
but, though sufficing for domestic needs, it was 
never an article of foreign trade, as was the cedar 
of Lebanon and northern Syria, and Israel had to 
look to the north for any supplies which exceeded 
the normal demands of domestic life. The crops 
grown in Palestine were likewise just sufficient for 
the usual needs of her population, and, in any case, 
they were of the types which most countries of the 
ancient world could and did produce for them- 
selves—barley, wine, flax, olive oil. There were no 
metals, and the only manufacture of importance 
was pottery. Here Palestine was content for the 
most part to imitate other models, and, in any case, 
the quality of her produce fell much below the level 
attained by many other countries in the ancient 
world. Nowhere would it be profitable to import 
pottery from Palestine. As a matter of fact, Israel 
had but one exportable commodity. That was 
her actual man-power ; and we have sinister hints 
of a trafic in men and women, who were sent, 
often as mercenaries, but sometimes as ordinary 
slaves, especially to Egypt.1. This practice, how- 
ever, was utterly repulsive to the Israelite spirit, 
and David, in this as in most other ways a 
true son of his people, does not seem to have 
resorted to it in any circumstances. 

DEL, e.g-Dt TAX 
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All this meant that, if Israel was to have any 
commerce with other nations, the income which 


she required for the purpose must be derived from 


constant stream of caravans. By immemorial 
stern custom, such caravans must pay toll, either , 
n money or in goods, to every prince through whose 
territory they pass, and he, in return, guarantees 
them safety. The wealth which David was able 
to store up, and which his successor was able to 
spend, can have been derived from no other source, 
and we can hardly doubt that it was the possession 
and control of all these routes which raised Israel 
to the rank the country held in the early monarchy. 
Had it been possible for his gains to be consolidated, 


and for David’s possessions to have been retained 


intact by his successors, there might have arisen 
a state of the first rank, comparable only to the 
great empires of the ancient world, whose base was in 
Palestine and whose centre was at Jerusalem. David 


\held, as none of his successors did, a position which 


enabled him to control the greater proportion of the 
ong-distance commerce of the ancient world, and it 
eeds no very high degree of imagination to conjecture 
the possibilities which lay before Israel at his death. 
The reign of Solomon, however, was utterly 
disastrous from the economic point of view. It 
was, therefore, also the real end to any hopes Israel 
may have cherished of reaching world dominion. 
With the resources at his control on his accession, 
he may have felt himself in a position to use the 


- wealth stored for him by his father, and to maintain | 


a high standard of luxury out of the revenues still | 
available. Of the domestic results of his policy | 
we may see something later; here, however, we 
must observe the situation as it affected his foreign \ 
relations. He entered into an alliance with Egypt, | 
which did, indeed, secure for him the site of the 
fortress of Gezer, and so protected the hill country 
of Judea from any possible recrudescence of 
Philistine aggression. But it seems clear that the 
king whose daughter Solomon married was one of 
the last of the fading 21st dynasty, and his policy 
was reversed by his successor, Sheshonk, the founder 
of the 22nd dynasty. Under the influence of 
the new regime, a member of the old Edomite royal 
house was able to return to his country and to 
head a successful revolt against the Israelite 
suzerain. This deprived Solomon of the route to 
Ezion-geber, and also of the western terminal of 
the north Arabian caravan route. If this had 
meant merely the restriction of lines of trade, it 
would have been serious enough, but it must have 
involved also a considerable diminution in the 
revenues derived from tolls. 
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Still more decisive was the loss of Damascus. In 
all probability there never had been a strong and 
fully organized kingdom among the Aramzans to 
the north-east of Palestine; the rulers of whom 
we hear in David’s day seem to have been little 
more than powerful sheikhs at the head of loose 
confederations of Bedouin clans. But the necessity 
of some solid resistance to the Israelite power 
brought them together, in much the same way as 
the Philistine oppression had unified Israel, and 
from this time onwards, until the latter part of the 
eighth century, Damascus was a power which could 
always meet Israel at least on equal terms. With 
the division of the kingdom which followed on the 
death of Solomon, it became impossible for Israel 
even to hope for the recovery of the stretches of 
trade-route which she had once controlled. The 
growing strength of Damascus deprived Israel of a 
great part of the territory to the east of Jordan, and 
that caravan route also passed into other hands. 
All that was left was the line that ran from 
Damascus across the Jordan and through the plain 
of Esdraelon, reaching Egypt by the coast. The 
commercial glory had departed from Israel. 

The century which followed the loss of the great 
trade routes was an age of Mesopotamian weakness. 
We hear of occasional expeditions to the west, but 
the objective was still to the north of Syria, and 
the goal at which the Assyrians aimed was Hamath. 
The southern ports of Tyre and Sidon remained 
unaffected by Eastern political influence, and, apart 
from a single inroad by Sheshonk, the little states 
of Palestine and its neighbourhood were free to go 
their own way. Another David might have used 
the opportunity to build up a strong and unified 
empire, which could control all the commercial 
routes to Egypt and to the Mediterranean, but the 
princelets who governed the different countries and 
cities had neither vision nor ability, and the tribes 
wasted their strength in petty warfare. It was not 
until they were faced by the threat of a great 
invasion that they showed any inclination even to 
band themselves together. 

The danger first appeared in the middle of the 
ninth century B.c. The throne of Israel was held 
by the house of Omri, whose founder reminds us in 
certain ways of David. He, at least, could see 
the value and importance of satisfactory foreign 
relations, and it was his first care to secure a sound 
alliance with Pheenicia. We may conjecture that 
he took the trouble to see that he exercised effective 
control over the roads which led from Damascus 
direct to the coast, for otherwise he would have 
had little or nothing which he could have offered to 
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the Sidonian king whose daughter he secured for 
his son. 
Damascus was ruled by a sovereign of more than 
average political insight, and both Ahab (who 
inherited his father’s traditions) and Benhadad 
were alive to the need for action if they were to 
maintain their independence. 

For the Assyrian power was now looming on the 
horizon. The details are in many ways obscure 
to us. We do not know, for instance, whether 
Shalmaneser m11., the monarch who restored the 
ancient glories of Assyria, deliberately aimed at the 
conquest of the southern states, or whether the 
first provocation came from them. At all events, 
in his western campaigns he had always a double 
objective. He was concerned in the first place to 
secure Hamath, and so to control the trade routes 
leading to the sea from northern Syria. But, first 
of all Assyrian kings, he sought also to get posses- 
sion of Damascus, which would clear his way both 
to Pheenicia and to Egypt. We need not suppose 
that he cherished dreams of conquering Egypt, 
such as were harboured by his successors a century 
later ; it is quite possible that he sought primarily 
a Means of access to that country for commercial 
purposes. In this connexion it is significant that 
he aimed both at Hamath and at Damascus 3 if his 
ultimate hope had been the conquest of Egypt, the 
subjection of the southern state alone would have 
sufficed. But, even if his purpose was primarily 
commercial (as it seems to have been), the conquest 
of Damascus would be desirable if not absolutely 
necessary, for that little kingdom controlled two 
caravan routes and a passage to the sea. 

Shalmaneser’s plan of campaign seems to have 
been to strike first at Hamath, and thence to make 
his way through the valley between the Lebanon 
and the Anti-Lebanon, instead of making a direct 
assault on Syria. The significance of his move- 
ments was fully realized in Palestine, and Ahab 
and Benhadad saw that their own safety hung on 
the repulse of the Assyrians in the north. They 
accordingly allied themselves with Hamath, and 
collected a force of some fifty or sixty thousand 
men, including nearly four thousand chariots. It 
is to be noted that, with the exception of Arvad 
and Hamath itself, all the allies whom we can 
identify had their homes in southern Syria, i.e. either 
in Palestine or in one of the neighbouring states. 

This coalition was successful in repelling Shal- 
maneser at Karkar, and a series of invasions had 
no better result for the Assyrians until the prophetic 

-Tevolution in Israel? broke up the alliance, and 
1¢, 842 B.c, 


At the same time it would seem that - 
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Damascus was left to face the invader alone. 
Hazael was defeated and subdued in 841, and again 
in 837; Jehu of Israel submitted voluntarily, and 
Shalmaneser achieved his great object, a free route | 
for his caravans to Egypt and the west. ieee 

A further remark may be made about this period. 
With the revival of Israelite power under Omri | 
and Ahab, Judah also recovered. Jehoshaphat, | 
who was probably a vassal of Ahab (since his son 
married Ahab’s daughter, Athaliah), subdued Edom | 
and endeavoured to re-establish the sea-trade 
which had been out of the hands of Israel since 
the days of Solomon. This involved also, as we 
have already seen, the exercise of authority over 
the caravan route across northern Arabia, and, 
except for the fact that Damascus was for the 
time being stronger than ever (probably in sub- 
ordination to Assyria), a certain amount of the 
power wielded by David and Solomon was restored. 
We may regard this as one of the brighter periods 
in the history of the divided kingdom, at least from 
the political and economic point of view. 

After the age of Ahab, we have once more, 
roughly, a century during which Israel did not suffer 
from contact with Assyria. Damascus occasionally 
revolted against her eastern suzerain, and we hear 
of Assyrian expeditions against her in 805, 802, 
773, and 765. She was, however, strong enough 
to prevent the extension of Israel to the north and 
east, and the references suggest that her difficulties 
with Assyria were generally due to an alliance with 
some north Syrian state. The stories which come 
to us from the reigns of Jehu’s immediate successors 
show that Israel was still too weak to cope with 
her more powerful and richer neighbour until near 
the middle of the eighth century. Then, however, 
the attacks and constant pressure of Assyria began 
to produce their effect, and the reigns of Jeroboam 11. 
of Israel and of his younger contemporary, Uzziah 
of Judah, saw an almost complete restoration. The 
country to the east of Jordan was recovered ; the 
northern frontier was pushed to the limits. of 
Hamath ; Edom, including the ports on the gulf 
of Akaba, was reconquered ; and the position, to 
all outward appearance, was very nearly as favour- 
able as it. had been on the death of David. For 
nearly twenty years the great trade routes must 
have been mainly under Israelite control, and we 
learn from the contemporary prophet Amos 2 
something of the wealth and luxury which poured 
into the country as a result of its military and 
political success. For the time being even Assyria 
was too weak to undertake western conquest, and 

2 E.g. Am 61-6, 
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if the social and economic basis of Israelite life 
had been what they were in David’s day—or even 
in Ahab’s—the country might have held her own. 
But, as we hope to see in the next article, the 
chance had gone by, and the only effect of this 
rapid accumulation of wealth was to rouse the 
cupidity of the Assyrians. With the accession of 


Tiglath-pileser 111. in 745, the Mesopotamian power 


entered on the last of her periods of greatness and 
brilliance. The new king was for some years 
occupied with confirming his position at home and 
with strengthening his northern frontier, but in 
734 he felt himself free to undertake the conquest 
of the West. An attempt had been made by 
Pekah and Rezon to renew the old alliance of 
Western states, but they failed to secure the 
adhesion of Judah; and probably other states as 
well, impelled either by their petty local jealousies 
or by fear of Assyria, held aloof. The result 
was the complete triumph of Assyria, and in the 
years 734-732 Tiglath-pileser thoroughly subdued 
Damascus and northern Israel. He seems to have 
realized, as David had done two centuries earlier, 
that to leave the great caravan routes in the hands 
of semi-independent local princes was to invite 
revolt, and he reorganized the districts which now 
came under his sway, The kingdom of Damascus 
was brought to an end altogether in 732, and the 
country was placed under governors appointed 
directly from Nineveh. Similar arrangements had 
been made in northern Syria as far back as 738, and 
now no less than six provinces were thus organized. 
North of Damascus Tiglath-pileser created the 
province of Sapite, which included the district round 
Baalbek. South-east of the province of Damascus 
lay that of Qarnini, extending westwards as far as 
the left bank of the Jordan, and probably taking 
its name from the city known to Israel as Ashtoreth 
Karnaim, or, more shortly, as Karnaim. South of 
this, again, was the province of Galazu (Gilead), 
extending to the borders of Moab, and to the 
east of these last two was Hauran. The east- 
Jordan route was thus entirely in the hands of the 
Assyrians as far south as the latitude of the Dead 
Sea. To the west the greater part of the old 
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kingdom of Israel was absorbed in the new province 
of Megiddo, which reached as far south as the plain 
of Esdraelon. The Ephraimite hill country was 
allowed to remain under the government of Hoshea, 
and the whole of the coast-lands were left to 
tributary princes, while Judah, Ammon, Moab, and 
Edom were left untouched, possibly because they 
had submitted as vassals to Assyria. 

These measures suggest that Tiglath-pileser’s aim 
was not mere territorial conquest. If that alone 
had been his object, he would not have allowed 
even the greatly reduced kingdom of Samaria to 
retain its semi-independence. It is clear that what 
he desired was, once more, the control of the great 
roads, and, though he may have had dreams of the 
conquest of Egypt, such as were certainly enter- 
tained by his successors, the object of primary 
importance to him was to secure free passage for 
the merchant rather than for the soldier. But he 
was the last of the Assyrian kings to take this point 
of view, and his successors, especially Sargon, 
Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon, set before them 
quite definitely the conception of territorial con- 
quest. Sargon, it is true, organized only Hamath, 
Samaria, and Ashdod as provinces, and that owing 
to intrigues carried on by these states with Egypt. 
But Sennacherib definitely included Ammon, 
Moab, and Edom among his provinces, and so 
prepared the way for the conquest of northern 
Egypt carried out by Esarhaddon. 

With the arrangements made by Tiglath-pileser, 
Israel ceased to have any direct control over or 
interest in international trade. Judah survived, 
mainly because she lay outside the commercial 
zones ; no great route led through Jerusalem or 
Hebron. The position of Israel, covering the great 
ganglion of trade routes, had made her early pros- 
perity and magnificence possible; but these very 
advantages had led to her undoing, and for the last 
century of the Assyrian age there was left but a 
little hill state, whose only importance lay in the 
fact that the name of her king in the list of subject 
princes added one small item to the general tale 
of Assyrian glory. The economic factor had ceased 
to function in her history. 
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The Message of the Epistles. 
The Pastoral Epistles. 


By THE REVEREND JOSEPH JoHNsTON, D.D., St. ANDREW’s FrocNnaL, LONDON. 


Tue three Epistles, 1 and 2 Timothy and Titus, 
form a group by themselves among the writings of 
Paul. Like the Epistle to Philemon, they are letters 
in the strict sense, being addressed to individuals, 
and their contents are of a private or personal 
nature. Their primary purpose was to counsel and 
encourage the two ‘fellow-workers,’ Timothy and 
Titus, whom the Apostle had entrusted with the 
duty of superintending the work of the Church in 
Ephesus and in Crete, respectively. It is not likely 
that they were intended to be read aloud in church. 

Assuming that they are genuine productions in 
whole, or in part, they belong to the closing years 
of the Apostle’s life, lying beyond the narrative 
of ‘The Acts.’ They strengthen the well-founded 
tradition that Paul was released from his first im- 
prisonment in Rome, and subsequently resumed 
his visitation of the churches, both in the East 
and in the West. They do not help us to form any 
clear or connected idea of his movements, but 
they tell us something of the change wrought by 
time in his relations with his fellow-workers. From 
internal evidence, the order of composition would 
appear to be, 1 Timothy, Titus, and 2 Timothy—the 
first two being written in quick succession, and the 
last after an interval. The Epistles have a good 
deal in common, as is to be expected, seeing they 
cover the same ground, and were addressed to 
men holding a similar charge. Practical advice is 
mingled with doctrinal instruction, and the chief 
concern throughout is to treat of the pastoral 
duties of a young Christian minister in the latter 
half of the first century. Their ‘message’ has 
a particular interest and importance for all ministers 
of the gospel, as well as for those who hold office 
in association with them. We can feel the pulse 
of the Apostle’s solicitude for the welfare of the 
growing Church, in the purity of its doctrine, the 
sanctification of its fellowship, and its well-ordered 
hfe. 

1 TIMOTHY. 


The first letter to Timothy, the longest and most 
important of the group, may be regarded as a 
directory of public worship, and the first hand- 
book of church discipline. Its main purpose is 
definitely stated, ‘that thou mayest know how 


thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house of 
God’ (315). Preaching is the first consideration, 
for the Apostle’s chief anxiety is occasioned by 
the activities of certain individuals who are teaching 
false doctrine concerning the Law, bound up with 
‘fables and genealogies,’ which leads only to idle 
argument, and does not make for edification. The 
references to this heresy are somewhat vague, but 
they prevent it being identified with incipient 
Gnosticism. It is the Jewish law that is the 
subject of these speculative subtleties, and the 
exponents belong to the Judaizing party who gave 
Paul such lifelong trouble. He does not attempt 
to refute the false doctrine, but simply denounces 
it as a ‘swerve’ from the truth. It is ‘ off the 
lines, and its professors are to be treated with 
scant consideration, as mischief-makers who have 
no understanding of what they affirm. No doubt, 
if the Apostle had been on the spot, he would have 
dealt faithfully with them, but having regard to 
Timothy’s position and inexperience, he instructs 
him to dissociate himself from them, and to ‘ keep 
hold of the faith and a good conscience’ (z}*). It 
is sound advice for any minister, young or old, for 
the Kingdom of God does not come with disputa- 
tion. Refutation of popular heresies is a full-time 
occupation that will keep a preacher busy, and — 
prevent him giving his attention to more profitable — 
pursuits. The best way to dispel the obscurities 
of those who darken counsel is not to dispute 
them, but to show a light and displace them. 

The only pronouncement that the Apostle con- 
descends to make on the question at issue, is ‘ that 
the law is not made for a righteous man, but 
for the lawless and disobedient.’ It can have 
special interest only for evil-doers, and is not 
relevant to Christian believers. That is an acute 
observation, and may be taken to imply that the 
undue importance those heretics were attaching to 
the Law was a reflection on their personal character. 
It is in line with the remark made about the noble 
lord who was a raging opponent of the doctrine of | 
eternal punishment, that his attitude was perfectly 
intelligible, seeing he had a big personal stake in _ 
the issue. 

Paul supports his summary deliverance on the 
prevailing heresy with a reference to his own com- 
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mission as a preacher, and to the gospel committed 
to his trust. This is in keeping with his usual 
practice. He would appear to make capital out of 
his peculiar religious history, and to trade upon it, 
but the great spiritual asset of a minister is his 
personal experience of Jesus Christ and His saving 
power, giving him a direct call to the ministry. 


_ The ‘ chief of sinners’ does not pride himself on his 


+e 


past. It fills him with a feeling of self-abasement, 
but his blasphemy and his persecution of the 
Church serve to magnify the long-suffering and 
mercy of Christ. Conversely, the grace and love 
of his Lord only make him more conscious of the 
hurt he wrought Him. The readier Christ was to 


_ forgive him, the harder he finds it to forgive 


” himself. 


With this introduction, Paul proceeds to give 
explicit directions for the conduct of Church worship. 
Prayers of intercession are to be made for all men, 
with thanksgiving, especially for kings and all 


that are in authority, thus providing against the 


tendency to exclusiveness in public devotions, by 
reminding the minister that the civil power is also 


_ the minister of God (Ro 131), and that the Christian 


Church is the priesthood pleading for the world to 
which it belongs. Women are forbidden to teach, 
and must be content to listen and not presume to 
lord it over the men. That this submission is the 
true order of Nature is shown by the story of their 
creation, which is explained in a manner favourable 


to men. In what he says about the subordinate 


position of women, and the fanciful exegesis of the 


__ Fall with which he supports it, Paul appears to be 
_ straining his apostolic authority to give sanction 


to his personal predilections. To the modern 
mind, it is the Pharisee or the Rabbi who is speaking 


here, and is pressing into the service of truth the 


suggestions of an allegory. It shows how hard it is 
even for the saint to overcome his upbringing. 


_ According to the Apostle, woman’s redeeming 


glory is the bearing and training of children, which 


__ is incontestibly true, although it cannot be claimed 


t 


to meet all the present-day developments of the 
question. But, in spite of the changed conditions 
of society, there are some who have not yet ‘so 
learned Christ’ as to advance beyond the position 
that the pre-eminent influence of woman in the 
home precludes her from exercising her teaching 
gifts in the ministry of the Church. 

Next comes a detailed statement of the apti- 
tudes that should be looked for in the choice of 
bishops and deacons. They are to be put on 


‘ probation, and tried out to see if they possess the 


_ qualifications of personal probity, temperate habits, 
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an amiable disposition, and an unworldly spirit. 
They must be men capable of managing their own 
household, and commanding submission and respect 
from their family, for, says the Apostle very per- 
tinently, ‘if a man know not how to rule his own 
house, how shall he take care of the church of 
God?’ So ministerial efficiency, like charity, 
begins at home, and it cannot be denied that the 
influence of the preacher or office-bearer will be 
impaired by any irregularities in his family life 
that may come to light. The wives also of bishops 
and deacons (to whom no second marriage is 
permitted) must be like-minded with their husbands, 
and possessed of similar virtues, although this is a 
matter that is not so easy for a selection committee 
to handle. But Paul is at pains to emphasize 
the vital connexion between Christian faith and 
morals, and insists that a minister’s character, his 
possession of tact and courtesy, and his personal 
habits have much to do with his success. His heart 
must plead the truth he proclaims, and his daily 
life commend it. He must be able to approve 
himself to men of the world, and show them what 
it means to be a Christian. Then his best preaching 
will not be confined to his pulpit ministrations. 

All this has a particular application to Timothy 
himself, who is earnestly exhorted to exercise 
himself in true holiness. No occasion must be 
given for any one to discount his authority on the 
score of youth. He who excuses him, on that 
ground, really accuses him. To give occasion for 
it, or to consent to it, means loss of power. The 
young minister must strive to be an example to 
his people, ‘in word, in conversation, in charity, 
in spirit, in faith, in purity’ (4%), giving attention 
to study of the Scripture, preaching, teaching, and 
cultivating his spiritual gifts. It is a high calling, 
and the minister’s chief problem may be himself, 
and one of his duties requiring strict care is his own 
personal life. It has a very direct bearing on his 
message and its reception. Paul gives no support 
to the vulgar antithesis between grace and learning. 
To get the best results, these have to be combined, 
an effort being made to keep abreast of scholarship 
and literature, while sanctifying oneself for the 
sake of others. It does not need great men to do 
great work for Christ, but it does need consecrated 
men. Only they are not always available when 
appointments have to be made to vacant livings, 
and some of them do not offer themselves for office 
in the Church. 

Then follow instructions for the pastor in his 
relations with his people, and in particular in 
cases of discipline. In dealing with persons of 
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different age and sex, in exercising care over the 
widows, and in handling a complaint against a 
presbyter, tact and courtesy will be called for, 
with a display of sound and impartial judgment. 
It is recognized that to a young minister a case 
of discipline in the congregation may give more 
concern than almost any other pastoral duty. 
When the scandal is notorious, careful procedure 
before witnesses is necessary as the Apostle sug- 
gests, and the correction will be associated with a 
certain amount of publicity. In such case, no 
man can reprimand another without a feeling of 
self-confusion, but the facts adduced in evidence 
during the proceedings will support the pastor, 
and give him strength to do his duty. 

Slaves, too, must be taught to respect their 
masters, otherwise it will be a reproach to the 
Christian name. Those who have Christian owners 
dare not presume on their brotherhood in Christ, 
but are required to give all the more dutiful service, 
because of the faith they hold in common. And 
slaves in the Early Church, who were fellow-heirs 
with their masters of the same hope, would find 
their fetters wearing thin. As a last word, Paul 
repeats the warning with which he began his letter, 
that the young pastor should avoid becoming 
involved in the confusions of what is falsely called 
‘knowledge.’ Thus, ‘after last returns the first,’ 
and the Apostle, having ranged over a wide field 
of topics, in his anxiety ‘that the ministry be not 
blamed,’ comes back to the vital point that Timothy 
be faithful to the trust committed.to him, and 
preserve his ministerial character as a good de- 
pository of the grace of Christ. A preacher’s re- 
putation is in the hands of the public, but his 
character is his own, and it is his most valuable 
possession. 


TITUS. 


The position Titus held in Crete was similar to 
the charge committed to Timothy at Ephesus, only 
it was of a provisional nature, as a relief was on the 
way to allow him to rejoin the Apostle at Nicopolis 
for the winter. But the conditions of work were 
more exacting, as the churches were of more 
recent origin, and the Cretans were notorious for 
their intractable disposition. But Paul was a 
sound judge of the capabilities of his lieutenants, 
and he had found in Titus a tried and efficient 
deputy, who could be trusted to make good in a 
difficult field. If he did not hold the place in the 
Apostle’s affections that Timothy did, he had been 
associated with him for a longer period (Gal 21), and 
had proved, in time past, a young man of robuster 
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type—energetic, resourceful, discreet (2 Co 816-17 | 
121°), | 
Titus’ special duty was to ordain elders in every | 
city where the nucleus of a congregation existed. 
As in 1 Timothy, the terms ‘ elder’ and ‘ bishop’ | 
are interchangeable, and denote the same office of | 
spiritual overseer. The qualifications required are | 
the same as are insisted on in that Epistle. They | 
must be men chosen for their high moral character, | 
not too intent on having their own way, and not | 
easily provoked, as became those who had to deal | 
with a refractory people. But while making con- | 
cessions in practice, a bishop must be adamant on | 
questions of principle, maintaining the true apostolic | 
doctrine, and able to refute objectors. This has to 
be emphasized because of the prevalence of false 
teaching in the nascent churches, and here, as | 
elsewhere, the trouble comes from ‘the circum- | 
cision.” The Judaizing party were perverting | 
whole families, and apparently their activities were | 
not openly pursued in the church, but privately in | 
the homes of the people. There they could trade | 
more freely upon the credulity of their victims, and | 


exploit the weaknesses of the Cretan character to | 


better advantage. The fact here indicated, that | 
they were doing what they did ‘ for filthy lucre’s | 
sake,’ seems to point to the existence of a class | 
of professional teachers who disseminated their | 
doctrine from motives of personal gain (x Ti 6°). | 
It was a situation that required to be firmly handled, | 
and when Paul gives his injunction ‘to reprove | 
them sharply’ he would be aware that Titus was | 


capable of putting a more effective restraint upon | 


the ‘ deceivers ’ than a man like Timothy could do. \ 
The fact that the Gentile members of the Church | 
had been so recently reclaimed from heathenism | 


leads Paul to define the distinctive features of the | 
Christian character which Titus is to encourage. | 
Men and women, both young and old, husbands and | — 
wives, and slaves must be exhorted to be ‘sober- | — 


minded, serious and chaste,’ and ‘to adorn the | 
doctrine of God our Saviour in all things.’ It 
was all-important that the Christian faith and life | 
should be worthily presented to the pagan popula- | 


tion. Unbelievers must find nothing to say to their | 


discredit. The trouble then was just the trouble | 
now, that the world exerted as great an influence | 
on the Church as the Church exerted on the world. | 
The witness-bearing of the converts suffered from | | 


their close and constant contact with the paganism | 


from which they had come over. 


The salt was | 
always in danger of losing its savour. 


It is the 


tendency of the Church in every age and in every |} 


land to become insipid, by having its positive 
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Christian flavour toned down. Many of its members 
are too preoccupied with the negative aspect of the 
life of faith—the necessity of keeping themselves 
unspotted from the world—and do not think enough 
about their duty to keep the world from going 
spotted. They need to give more heed to cultivat- 
ing their penetrative powers and qualities, so as 
to make their influence tell. Paul’s great concern 
is that the Christian disciples should have ‘no 
fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, 
but rather reprove them’ (Eph 51) by lives re- 
deemed from all iniquity, and full of zest for good 
works. So while we hear in these letters a good 
deal of cranking of ecclesiastical machinery, it is 


‘a tuning up of the Christian fellowship into an 


effective instrument to prevail against ‘ the gates 
of hell.’ 

The motive for this holy living is stated in a 
passage that has special interest for the student of 
Pauline theology. ‘The grace of God has appeared 
to save all men, and it schools us to renounce 
irreligion and worldly passions and to live a life 
of self-mastery, of integrity, and of piety in this 
present world’ (211-18, Moffatt). Here the trans- 
formation of character and conduct is put forward 
as one of the main purposes of the Incarnation, 
and the close connexion between faith and morals 
is once more stressed. The grace of God has 
appeared to men, and in due time the glory of our 
great God, with whom our Saviour Jesus Christ is 
identified, shall appear also. This is the ‘ blessed 
hope ’ in which we wait, and in which our sanctifica- 
tion is pursued. 

It is the authentic Pauline note, and it is sounded 
again towards the close of the letter when the 
Apostle quotes one of the ‘ faithful sayings ’ current 
in the Church, that when the goodness and love 
for men of our Saviour God were manifested, He 
saved us not for our works of righteousness, but 
out of His compassion, ‘by means of a laver of 
regeneration and renewal under the Holy Spirit, 
which he poured upon us abundantly through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour, that being justified by 
his grace, we should be made heirs according to 
the hope of eternal life’ (3*-’). The passage seems 
to bear the construction that baptism is the means 
of salvation, and not faith, which is Paul’s invari- 
able teaching elsewhere. But a closer study of the 
sequence of thought makes it possible to interpret 
the saying as presupposing the faith of the recipient 
of baptism. By faith the Spirit is made operative 
to become the agent through which both regenera- 
tion and renewal are effected.. ‘ According to 
Paul, baptism does not bring about communion 
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with Christ, but seals it ’ (Deissmann, Paul, p. 145). 
The letter ends on the confident note of the blessed 
hope of eternal life assured to the believer, which is 
not a deferred experience merely, but a very present 
possession. 


2 TIMOTHY. 


A poignant interest attaches to this Epistle, 
which was sent from the Apostle’s prison at Rome, 
and is his last extant writing. ‘ Paul the aged’ is 
convinced that he is appointed unto death, and he 
yearns to have Timothy with him to solace his last 
days. He appeals to him to come with all haste, 
if possible before the winter, if he is not to come too 
late, and to pick up Mark by the way and call at 
Troas to collect the cloak and the books he had 
left there. But in case he should not be spared 
to see his ‘dearly beloved son,’ he gives him his 
last charge and his blessing. It is purely a personal 
letter, and its value does not derive from any 
doctrinal or ecclesiastical importance, but from its 
human and religious interest. It is a revelation of 
the passionate attachment Paul felt for Timothy, 
and of his solicitude for his welfare, while as a 
background it presents the Apostle in his prison 
cell, reviewing the course of his Christian experi- 
ence without regret, and facing death undismayed, 
fortified by his faith. 

In the very first words Paul opens his heart to 
his favourite missioner, and pleads with him to 
make full proof of the ministry to which he has 
been called by his godly upbringing, and by his 
ordination at the Apostle’s own hands. It would 
appear that Timothy had to contend with a diffident 
disposition, but the minister dare not hold himself 
excused on that account from the full measure of 
his service. What is lacking by Nature, grace will 
provide, for the gift of God to those who serve His 
cause is a spirit of power, and love, and discipline. 
‘The true must first be tried.’ All who will live a 
godly life in Christ Jesus must expect to suffer 
hardship. The Apostle cites his own case in 
support, and counsels the pupil to keep before him 
the facts of his teacher’s life, to model himself on 
the sound instruction he has received from him, 
and to pass it on to faithful men, that the succession 
of a true gospel ministry may be maintained. 

Repeated warning is given against the false 
teachers who attract silly women by their professions 
of knowledge and are not able to satisfy the desire 
for it, special mention being made of the activities 
of two who were undermining the faith by pro- 
claiming that ‘the resurrection is past already.’ 
This may refer to the opinion expressed elsewhere 
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(The Acts of Paul and Thecla, iii. 5) that we live 
again in our children, or to the doctrine that the 
only resurrection is the spiritual truth of baptism— 
the rising again to newness of life—which was a 
tenet of Gnostic teaching. In opposition to all 
such heresies, Timothy is exhorted to hold fast the 
teaching of Scripture with which he had been 
familiar from childhood, and which can impart 
saving wisdom by faith in Jesus Christ. Here the 
Apostle makes the most definite statement to be 
found in his writings of the inspiration of the Old 
Testament, and of its authoritative value to the 
Christian minister. It is the preacher’s text-book. 
Outside of it he need not go for his subjects, and 
to it he can always turn for instruction and guid- 
ance in his ministry. The point which Paul stresses 
is that the Scriptures testify of Christ, and can 
lead men to a knowledge of the truth which was 
fulfilled in Him. 

In words of solemn earnestness, Paul gives a 
last charge to the young Timothy, to keep before 
him, in all his work, the image of the risen Christ, 
who will judge the living and the dead, and to 
preach as in His presence. The faithful preacher 
will never be off duty, in the sense of relaxing his 
efforts, whether the times seem favourable for 
presenting his message or otherwise, because 
opportunities are dwindling, and the days will 
come when men will not listen to sound doctrine, 
and will go after other teachers who tell them what 
they like to hear. 

This final exhortation, sounding the-solemn note 
of urgency, must have come home to Timothy with 
peculiar force, knowing that his revered master 
was writing with the shadow of death upon him. 
It certainly has its effect upon the general reader, 
for it is the situation in which the writer finds 
himself, and the spirit in which he supports it, 
that overshadow every other interest in the 
Epistle. It presents him as the prisoner of the 
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Mirginibus Muerisque. 
An Easter Sermon, 
By THE REVEREND S. GREER, M.A., AyR. 
“Speak, Lord ; for thy servant heareth.’—1 § 3°. 


Nor long ago a blindfolded pilot brought a ship 
into Newhaven harbour. ‘ Blindfold ?’ you say. 
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Lord, awaiting death at the hands of men, as though 
he had been a felon. His last hour is at hand. 
Already his life-blood is being offered like a liba- 
tion poured out, but not a word of complaint 
escapes him. Paul regards the prospect of laying 
down his life for Christ as the seal of his apostle- 
ship. He realizes now what Ananias had told him 
of the service for which he was chosen—‘ I will show 
him how great things he must suffer for my name’s 
sake’ (Ac 98), Reviewing the record of the past, 
he acknowledges that the Lord had stood by him 
and strengthened him for the task to which He had 
called him, and he has no doubt that his reward 
is sure. Looking into the future with prophetic 
gaze, he foresees that grievous times are appointed 
for the Church when many will profess a pretentious 
piety in place of practising true godliness. But 
the firm foundation laid by God will stand secure 
against all assailing change, and His Kingdom will 
come in power and glory. Thus the life of sacrificial 
service that began in the bewildered questionings, 
‘Who art thou, Lord? What wilt thou have me to 
do ?’ is passing out in trumpet blasts of affirmation, 
‘Iam not ashamed. I know whom I have believed.’ 

It is the chief Apostle’s last and greatest message 
to the Christian Church, for it tells us that though 
it has been hard living and contending for the 
faith, he finds it easy to die in it. He who knew 
but one fear, lest when he had preached to others 
he himself should become a castaway, has overcome 
the last enemy to his peace of mind, and has won 
his way into the persuasion that Christ is able to 
keep him until the day of His appearing. 


Yea, thro’ life, death, thro’ sorrow, and thro’ 
sinning 
He shall suffice me, for he hath sufficed. 
The condemned cell is here transformed into the 


ante-chamber to the heavenly places, and only the 
Christian faith and hope can do that. 


Study. 


“How could he find the channel, or watch for the 
buoys to steer by ?’ Well, it was this way. He 
steered by ear instead of by eye. The harbour 
authorities had put a sounding-horn on each side 
of the harbour mouth, one horn giving two sharp 
blasts every quarter-minute, and the other sending 
out one long note at the same intervals. The 
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blasts were so timed that when the ship was exactly 
half-way between the two sides of the entrance 
channel the long note came in the middle of the 
two short notes—‘short-long-short ’—and then 
the pilot knew that all was well. When two notes 
sounded together, or they came in the wrong order, 
he knew which way to steer. You can see how 
useful this device would be in times of fog, to 
enable vessels to hear their way into harbour when 
they could no longer see it. 

Wonderful, isn’t it? But something is more 
marvellous. Many folk do nothing important 
without listening for signals. They often don’t 
see very clearly what they’re going to do, but they 
listen. And the wonderful thing is that the signal 
never fails to come, and never leads them wrong. 
Who guides them ? 

Long ago some people learned the secret. On 
the first Easter morning they ran about telling 
one another the joyful news. Their Lord, whom 
they had seen put to death, wasn’t dead at all. 
Rather His spirit was ‘let loose in the world.’ He 
had spoken to them, and had promised them that, 
even though they couldn’t see Him, He would be 
near at hand, and would guide them. They found 
it was true, and millions since have found it zs true. 

Don’t we need the help of this Friend? For 
we’re all skippers, and sailing our own boat. Are 
you one of those people who must have every- 
thing their own way, or down their brows come, 
black as thunder? Has it always to be your choice 
of game, or your turn first with the new toy? 
Look out for rocks ahead, Captain! Or is there 
somebody here who won’t ever get a move on, 
push them though you may? They dawdle through 
dressing, and loiter through lessons till a snail 
would blush for them! Beware the mud-flats 
and sand-banks, Skipper! Watch out, or you'll 
never get off with the morning tide ! 

Listen for the signal from the shore. Here’s a 
lad, and he’s not very sure what to do. A choice 
has to be made, and he feels that the right way 
isn’t always the easy way. Or it’s a matter of 
conscience; something to be said that is going 
to be very hard to say. But he whispers, ‘ Speak, 
Lord ; for thy servant heareth,’ and soon, listen !— 
short-long-short, the signal! Steer your course 
just where that voice directs; Christ will help 
you to be big, and brave, and true. 

Here’s a Spanish coin with a curious design: 
two upright strokes, a scroll across it, and some 
words. The uprights represent the Pillars of 
Hercules, one of which was Gibraltar, and the other 
Abyla, on the African coast, and the words on 


the scroll used to read ‘ne plus ultra’ (nothing 
more beyond). The ancients thought there was 
nothing beyond the Pillars of Hercules—that ships 
venturing farther would drop into the abyss! 
Then bold mariners sailed through, and on, and 
on, and discovered other lands, so the Spaniards 
changed their motto to ‘ plus ultra’ (something 
beyond). 

Jesus went through the grim barred gates of 
death to show us that there is something beyond. 
In the Gospel we read how people once ‘found 
him on the other side of the sea.’ So may we. 
Across the troubled waters His voice comes to us. 
Won’t you try to catch His signals and obey them ? 
You really haven’t begun to live until you do. 
How His words put heart into us, and help us to 
live a strong, and a brave, and a happy life! Is 
Easter just to be a lovely story of olden times, or 
is it to mean Christ’s guidance in your life now ? 
My picture of a Christian boy isn’t that of a hard- 
pressed fighter with his back to the wall, but that 
of a happy adventurer with his face turned to the 
skies, seeing always ‘ Something beyond.’ 


The Whispering Gallery. 


By THE REVEREND SIDNEY H. PRICE, FARSLEY, 
LEEDS. 


‘ Where there is no whisperer, contention ceaseth.’— 
Pr 26” (R.V.). 


Not long ago I went into St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
I had often been there before, but I had overlooked 
an interesting part of this great Cathedral, and so 
I went to see it. Right away up in the dome there 
is a gallery. You may step outside and ‘get a 
remarkable view of London, but it is about the 
gallery inside that I want to speak to you. It 
is known as the Whispering Gallery. Now many 
churches have whispering galleries—at least, that 
would be a good name for them, but I do not know 
another quite like this in St. Paul’s. If you speak 
in a whisper your words will travel round this 
gallery and other people may hear what you have 
said. Now that might be very awkward. It 
means you will have to be very careful what you 
say if ever you visit the Whispering Gallery. Your 
own words may even come back to you if you 
listen carefully. They travel all round the gallery. 

If we lived in a place like that, perhaps we would 
cultivate the habit of saying only those things that 
we would not mind others hearing. It would be 
wise for us to do so, wouldn’t it ? 

As a matter of fact, we do live in a world very 
much like a Whispering Gallery. What we say in 
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England to-day may be heard in France or Germany 
or India and other countries within a few minutes. 
Important news is sent by wireless, and that 
means nations have to be careful what they do or 
say. In olden days, if we quarrelled with China, it 
took so long for messages to travel that we had time 
to think calmly while waiting foran answer. To-day, 
the message can travel so quickly that we hardly 
have time to think. So you see we are living in a 
world very much like that Whispering Gallery, 
and nations, like men and women, must be careful 
what they say. 

If you could send a message to people in other 
lands, what would your message be ?_ As Christian 
boys and girls you want others to know that God 
loves them, and that Jesus is their Friend and 
Saviour. 

Now I know a lovely way in which you can turn 
this great world into a huge Whispering Gallery, 
so that you can send just that message to others. 
Every Sunday, the Missionary Box is passed round 
your class. When you put your offering in that 
box, will you just say to yourself, ‘ 1 am whispering 
to the world that God is love and that Jesus is 
Friend and Saviour of all men’ ? 

We need have no fear of whispering a message 
like that. 


Tbe Cbristian Year. 
Firta SUNDAY IN LENT. ~ 


The Transfiguration of the Cross. 


“I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto me.’—Jn 12°”, 


There is no doubt that the transfiguration of the 
Cross began in the mind of the Master Himself, even 
before the Cross was past, and while He was still 
confronting its intolerable pain and darkness. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews alludes to ‘the joy that 
was set before him.’ He was too wise not to 
understand the meaning of the spiritual victory 
which lay hid in apparent failure. He saw too 
far into the nature of things not to understand the 
peace of those who at any cost did the Divine will. 
But perhaps the main element in the gladness that 
reached Him was His assurance of the attraction 
that lay waiting in the Cross for the souls of men. 
The clearest illustration of this was at the time 
of the visit of the Greeks who desired to see Him, 
when the outsider, it seemed, was eagerly knocking 
at the door, and when His kindled imagination 
saw vividly the Kingdom that was to be and how 
it was to be. We must not despise this word 
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‘imagination’; it sometimes carried within it a 
meaning equivalent to faith and hope—the vision 
that pierces the shows of things and the mists of 
time. It is a great thing to speak with imagina- 
tion: none could do that so powerfully as He 
who gave us the parables. It is also a great thing 
to watch with imagination the drama of human 
life. Was it not said of Sir Walter Scott that he 
made a discovery—the discovery that our ancestors 
had been in their day as much alive and real as 
ourselves ? That was an act of imagination—of 
the historical imagination which quickened again 
the things which were forgotten, and recalled to 
life and warmth and speech the people who had 
passed out of sight. Our Lord used His imagina- 
tion in that great way, or rather in a greater way 
than that. He listened with imagination to the 
sound of the world’s happenings. He watched 
the crowds, and saw them ‘as sheep scattered 
abroad, having no shepherd.’ He watched the 
sparrows, and saw around their little fluttering 
life a Heavenly Father’s care. He watched sinners 
turning to God, and heard angels singing their songs 
of welcome. And now, when the Greeks desired to 
see Him, His imagination was stirred: it became 
within Him the dream of a prophet, the vision of a 
Saviour. 

His heart leapt out to welcome not only those 
that were already coming, but those who were yet 
to come out of all kindreds and peoples and 
tongues. Like the hunter in Olive Schreiner’s 
parable, he heard the coming multitudes climbing 
on the steps that he had cut, mounting by the 
stairs that he had built. ‘ My soul hears the glad 
steps coming, and they shall mount, they shall 
mount.’ So not only with willingness but with 
triumph He faced the Cross which was the royal 
road to that ingathering. ‘I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me. This spake 
he, signifying what death he should die.’ 

The Cross, which was so transfigured for the 
Master, was no sooner past than it began to be 
transfigured also for His disciples. There is no 
part of the New Testament which does not bear 
witness to this—above all, the note of doxology 
on page after page. The hymns of the Christian 
Church, from the Te Dewm onwards, are an un- 
ending witness to the same fact. And the place of 
the Cross in Christian art and architecture derives 
all its significance from the fact that it springs 
out of this experience and this thanksgiving. The 
experience is so deep and many-sided that it defies 
analysis or summary—yet a brief analysis may be 
attempted by saying that the Cross attracts the 
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strong by its appeal to the heroic ; it attracts also 
the weak and the weary by its revelation of the 
everlasting Love. 

Under the spell of the Cross man has risen above 
the clay of which he is made and has taken to 
himself, however brokenly and intermittently, a 
nobler and more majestic stature. For the Cross 
brings to us this message, that the Highest of all 
is also the Bravest of all. Dora Greenwell turns 
in one of her poems from the voices of life, so 
confused and unintelligible, to ask that death will 
speak with plainer speech : 


Now let death speak with me, Thy death, my 
God. 

Thy words upon the Cross were plain and few ; 

It is my brother’s blood that from the sod 

Cries out of better things than Abel knew. 

Through dark decay it pleads, through sullen 
care ; 

It wins a triumph over earth’s despair : 

It turns to truth Life’s failing prophecy, 

Tt tells us that the Lord of Heaven was 
brave 

And strong, and resolute in love to save 

The world that He had made. 


Yet the Cross would have been but imperfectly 
transfigured if it had turned itself merely into a new 
and sublime commandment, hard and high and 
challenging, which, like the rest of the Divine 
commandments, men were unable fully to obey. 
So the second and even greater part of the trans- 
figuration of the Cross arrived when men came to 
read it as the supreme appeal of the infinite com- 
passion, when it was found that it provided not 
only a pattern for the brave and aspiring, but a 
secret of rest and healing for the weary and the 
sinful. John Inglesant has familiarized a great 
multitude of readers with the contrast between the 
Apollo and the Crucified—the Apollo, magnificent 
from the physical standpoint, beautiful, strong, 
and radiant, speaking of self-development carried 
out to its most perfect completeness ; the Crucified, 
marred and wounded and broken, the incarnation 
of self-sacrifice and self-surrender, telling only of 
pain and of pity and of 


the love that overcame 
Through simple skill of loving to the end. 


It often seems as though we had to make our choice 
between the two ideals, and at a certain stage of 
life the contrast presents a real perplexity. Time 
becomes our teacher. We learn by failures, falls, 
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and needs. We know that strong Apollo fails of 
the strength that can save us. We know that 
only the weakness of the Crucified is mighty enough 
to help us. The Apollo may stand in the museum 
or the art gallery, and we can rejoice in an 
occasional glimpse of his splendour, but it is the 
Crucified whom we take with us along the dark 
and miry ways of sorrow and sin. 

Once that radiance is felt and acknowledged, 
there is nothing more wonderful about it than 
the way in which it attracts souls of the most 
opposite and different types. We think of Francis 
in the ruined Chapel of San Damiano, praying 
before the image of the Crucified, which, with eyes 
not closed in suffering but open upon the worshipper, 
seemed to be saying, ‘Come unto me.’ ‘ Little by 
little,’ his biographer says, ‘it seemed to him 
that his gaze could not detach itself from that of 
Jesus: he felt something marvellous taking place 
in and around him. The sacred Victim took on 
life, and in the outward silence he was aware of a 
voice which softly stole into the very depths of 
his heart, speaking to him an ineffable language. 

. This union marks the final triumph of Francis. 
His union with Christ is consummated.’ 

We think of the humble chapel where Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon was converted and where the 
same essential experience is met. The sermon was 
on the text, ‘Look unto me, and be ye saved,’ and 
though there was no crucifix or outward symbol to 
help the contact between the soul and the Saviour, 
this was how Spurgeon summed up the experience 
of that illumined hour: ‘I looked at Christ, and 
He looked at me, and we were one for ever.’ 

When the servants of Christ find their Master’s 
Cross so transfigured before their eyes it is small 
wonder if they learn how to transfigure their own 
crosses also. If we turn the pages of religious 
biography we come upon them again and again, in 
the act of doing this. Teresa tells how in a vision 
she saw herself wearing the black cross on her 
rosary. Christ came to her and took it into His 
own hand, and when He gave it back to her it was 
covered with precious stones more lovely than 
diamonds. Samuel Rutherford puts the same 
message in his own characteristic way: ‘ God 
forgive them that raise an ill report upon the sweet 
Cross of Christ. It is but our weak and dim eyes 
that look on to the black side that make us mistake. 
Those who can take that crabbed tree handsomely 
upon their back and fasten it on cannily shall find 
it such a burden as wings unto a bird or sails to a 
ship.’? 

1 J. M. E. Ross, The Tree of Healing, 100. 
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PaLM SUNDAY. 
Crucified by Stupidity. 

“Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do.’—Lk 23*4. 

From New Testament days until our own, the 
Cross of Jesus has been closely associated with 
the problem of sin. It was because of sin that 
Jesus had to be crucified, it was by sin that He was 
crucified. On the threshold of another Holy Week, 
at the centre of whose memories the Crucifixion 
stands, we would set beside that long association 
between the Cross and sin another association. 
Jesus was put to death not simply by sin, but by 
stupidity. It was stupidity that cried, ‘ Crucify 
him.’ Indeed, the Master Himself said that. 
‘Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do ’—numberless times those words from the 
Cross have been repeated, and yet how little have 
we seen into their depths! Generally we have 
interpreted them as an expression of the magna- 
nimity of Jesus, who had taught His followers to 
love their enemies and to forgive seventy times 
seven. 

That interpretation clearly is true, but look at the 
words again, not now from the standpoint of the 
Master’s magnanimity, but from the standpoint of 
the men who crucified Him. Looked at from the 
standpoint of Jesus, those words mean one thing ; 
looked at from our standpoint, there is little comfort 
in them. To crucify Christ stupidly, when we 
know not what we do—that is an epitome of the 
most terrific tragedies of individual experience 
and human history. 

Surely this thing needs to be said, especially in 
the churches. How often have we heard men 
talk as though to be kind-hearted and well- 
intentioned would solve the spiritual problems of 
mankind! To see that this will not do, one need 
only look in history at those things of which 
mankind always will be ashamed. The Athenians 
who made Socrates drink the hemlock, far from 
being bad, were among the most earnest, con- 
scientious, religious people of their day. But they 
stupidly thought Socrates an atheist because his 
idea of God was so much greater than the popular 
opinion. So, in intention, the Crusades were not 
so much wicked as stupid; the people who 
threatened Galileo with torture were not wicked but 
stupid ; the judges at the trial of Joan of Arc were 
not bad but senseless ; and over the most shameful 
tragedies of history, as over the Cross of Christ, the 
judgment stands : ‘ They know not what they do.’ 

When one looks not at history but at our con- 
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temporaneous public life, one sees the same fact. | 


The men who cry up war and all its noble con- 


sequences are not wicked but stupid. The people | 
who think our economic system can go on without | 
deep-seated changes in the interests of all the | 
people are not wicked but stupid. The imposition — 
of the Versailles Treaty on the conquered Germans, | 
binding them to economic servitude, was stupid, : 
and now the Hitlerite reaction against the servitude, — 
with its anti<Semitism, has stupidly stolen from — 


that nation a great deal of what it has been regaining 
in fifteen years. 


We cannot, however, stop with history or with © 


contemporaneous public life. This road leads 
straight into a man’s own soul. Let a man in 
some hour of honest penitence face those things 


about which he is most sorry and ashamed, and of | 
what does he accuse himself? Is it not of folly? | 
To, many people this way of putting it does not — 
seem especially Christian. Listen to Jesus, how- | 
ever. Some people called sinners, He called sinners | 


too. They were bad. Others called sinners, He 


called sick. ‘They that are whole have no need of — 
And many | 
‘Every | 


a physician, but they that are sick.’ 
more He called foolish, stupid, blind. 
one that heareth these words of mine, and doeth 


them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, who © 


built his house upon the sand.’ ‘Thou blind 
Pharisee, cleanse first the inside of the cup.’ ‘If 
the blind guide the blind, both shall fall into a pit.’ 
‘Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened 
unto ten virgins, who took their lamps, and went 
forth to meet the bridegroom. And five of them 
were foolish.’ 


of His life came from people who knew not what 
they did. 

Let us test this truth by applying it to daily life. 

1. For one thing, there is the familiar stupidity 
of the small, closed mind. That is what crucified 
Jesus. 
ginning He had His major difficulties, far from being 
bad people, were strict moralists, earnest religionists, 
men of profound conscientiousness. It was not 
so much badness that nailed Jesus to the Cross ; 
it was goodness, determined conscientiousness, 
driven by small, closed minds. That is not ancient 
history. Take determined, devoted conscientious- 
ness anywhere—put it at the disposal of small, 
closed minds, and you have about the most 
dangerous force that ever has been let loose into the 
world. 


‘God said unto him, Thou foolish | 
one, this night is thy soul required of thee.’ What | 
Jesus said from the Cross was not a solitary — 
judgment. Throughout His ministry, the tragedy — 


The Pharisees, with whom from the be- | 
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One sees our truth evidenced in the churches. 
Narrow, sectarian Christians with small, closed 
minds are not bad people. Upon the contrary, 
they are often very good people, but they are 
something else which is just as ruinous to the 
cause of Christ as being bad—they are stupid. 
As Paul said long ago concerning those who fought 
against his life-work —an inclusive Christian 
church that would take Gentiles in—‘ I bear them 
witness that they have a zeal for God, but not 


according to knowledge.’ 


2. Again, there is the stupidity of false choices. 
Jerusalem that last week, like all the rest of us all 
the time, was confused by competing interests— 
the financial interests of the money-changers, the 
orthodox interests of the Pharisees, the concern 
of the Sadducees to keep on the right side of Rome, 
the fanaticism of the Zealots against Rome, and 
then Jesus Himself, apparently at odds with all 
of them. Something had to be eliminated. Some 
of those interests had to be sacrificed to others. 
So they dropped Christ. And at last, at the most 
dramatic. moment in Pilate’s court, they found 
themselves choosing between a murderer and 
Jesus, and saying, ‘Release unto us Barabbas.’ 
Wicked ? Yes, but stupid. Nevertheless, let 
any man look deep into his own soul and regard 
those things which shame him most and see if they 
are not associated with such choices. To have 
some Christ in our experience where we might 
have welcomed ‘Him and stupidly to choose some 
Barabbas instead, and then, when it is too late, to 
wake up to see what fools we have made of our- 
selves—that is a familiar tragedy. 

There are many things in life which we call 
wicked, which we might get rid of if we had sense 
enough to see that they are stupid. Who can look 
at war in this modern world and not see that it is 
stupid? Who can look on economic methods 
doing to us what our economic methods have been 
doing and not see their stupidity ?_ As for personal 
character, we would plead with the young not 
so much against wickedness as against stupidity. 
You have a great chance. Your reputations are 
not smirched. Your character is still sound. You 
have not yet said, Release unto me Barabbas ! 
You have not yet crucified your Christ. Stay 
your hand if you are tempted to. To build a 
strong character, to live a high life, to undergird 
your soul with great faiths, to dedicate your life 
to noble ends, to keep your Christ and let Barabbas 
go—that is not simply being good, that is being 
intelligent. ‘Every one therefore that heareth 
these words of mine, and doeth them, shall be 
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likened unto a wise man, who built his house upon 
the rock.’ 

3. Once more, there is the stupidity of the short 
look. The essence not only of character but of 
intelligence is involved in a man’s ability to 
sacrifice an immediate gratification for the sake 
of an ultimate satisfaction. What calamity falls 
upon us because of our stupid refusal to do that! 
You remember how the Master put it on that 
Palm Sunday long ago, when He had heard 
Hosannas from the crowd, but, looking on the 
Holy City, saw clearly the shadow of His Cross 
upon it: ‘If thou hadst known . . . the things 
which belong unto thy peace!’ One often says 
that, when a man comes to him for confession after 
trouble has taken possession of the field. Of course 
we all feel the lure of the immediate. Immediate 
sensation, immediate gain, immediate explosion 
of emotion—from a youngster eating green apples 
to an old fool whose green apples take on a more 
mature form, every son of man knows the terrific 
lure of the immediate. Probably it is the chiefest 
single cause of human folly. 

At any rate, Jesus was right about those men 
who crucified Him, was He not? Indeed, they 
did not know what they did. Nearly two thousand 
years have passed since Calvary and He who hung 
there has become to millions of us the Lord of life. 

Would that we could see that Cross. When 
Lincoln’s body was brought from Washington to 
Illinois it passed through Albany, and, as it was 
carried through the street, they say a coloured 
woman stood upon the curb and lifted her little 
son as far as she could reach above the heads of 
the crowd, and was heard to say to him, ‘ Take a 
long look, honey. He died for you.’ Let us take a 
long look. He died for us. But with all our 
gratitude, there is warning there. He was nailed to 
that Cross by human stupidity. They knew not 
what they did.t 


EASTER Day. 
Easter Day in an Era of Transition. 


‘That I may know .. 
rection.’—Ph 3”. 


. the power of his resur- 


Easter dawns on a troubled world and we have 
our home sorrows, but Christ is risen. The news 
rallies like a bugle call. ‘Why are you afraid like 
this?’ ‘Have faith in God.’ ‘There have been 
times before this when human society seemed to be 
putting a knife to its own throat. But something 
has always stayed its hand, and always will.’ There 

1H. E. Fosdick, The Hope of the World, 267. 
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have been hours in individual experience when 
nothing seemed left to live for. But the shadow 
has always lifted, and lo ! earth was beautiful once 
more and heaven very near. Courage! open the 
windows of your soul and let the light come in. 

Let it fall on all the sacred home sorrows. Think 
of Paul’s great word, ‘Our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
who hath abolished death and brought life and 
immortality to light in his gospel.’ We shall all 
die, but we shall never be dead. Man at his best 
and highest always hoped that might be true, 
but there was nothing to make it sure until these 
first disciples saw their living Lord, and dis- 
covered to their joy that in His case nothing 
essential had been changed. They who loved 
Him saw Him again, and found that death had not 
broken the thread of continuous life, or cut the 
cord of memory, or dimmed the light of love. He 
was the same glorious Master and Friend who had 
said, ‘ Let not your hearts be troubled,’ who bade 
them, ‘Fear not them which kill the body, and 
have no more that they can do,’ who had declared 
that if they loved Him they would rejoice that 
He was going to His Father—His Father and 
theirs, as He put it to them now. ‘ Little know 
we how little a way a soul hath to go to heaven 
when it departs from the body: whether it must 
pass locally . . . or whether that soul finds new 
light in the same room and be not carried into any 
other, but that the glory of heaven be diffused over 
all, I know not, I dispute not, I inquire not. With- 
out disputing or inquiring, I know that when 
Christ says that God is not the God of the dead, He 
says that to assure me that those whom I call 
dead are alive.’ So wrote John Donne—sometime 
Dean of St. Paul’s—contemporary of Shakespeare— 
‘ whose prose and poetry alike place him among the 
immortals.’ And we can leave it at that. Alive 
they surely are, and—we may add—in all that 
made them lovable, unchanged. That is our 
comfort, and it has been made sure for us by 
Christ. 

The Negro spiritual, ‘Who will be a-living when 
I am dead ?’ has verse after verse on the brevity 
of life. 


Trees will be a-living and a-waving 
When I am dead. 
Birds will be a-living and a-singing 
When I am dead. 
Then comes the climax, startling one with its 
joyous answer : 


Who will be a-living when I am dead ? 
L will! I will! 
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On this Easter morning let us take the message 


to our hearts. There are no dead. Life and 


immortality, if we know Christ, are not things | 
of doubt now. They are out of the shadow, | 
brought to glorious light and certainty in the | 
Into our hearts | 
come stealing to-day the same wonder and _ joy | 
which filled the heart of Mary when she found | 


gospel of our Lord and Saviour. 


her Lord again, not in a darkling sepulchre, but 
out in the living world, walking amid the lilies 
and the red anemones and the green of the young 
grass. 

But that, great as it is, is not the only message 
of Easter. The light that shines from the first 
Resurrection morning illumines all our human 
way and transforms all our human values. 
things of earth are transfigured in the light falling 
on them from a higher world. It becomes a great 
thing to live. 


Maeterlinck’s saying, that we are only dis- | 


tinguished from one another by the communica- 
tion we have with the infinite, is here seen to be 
sheer history. The Resurrection of Christ fur- 
nished the dynamic of a new era. It made the 
spiritual environment in which human life became 


once more a thing of price and infinite possibility. | 


It quickened the intellect as well as nourished 
the heart. The Resurrection gave Christianity to 
Europe. It made sacred the things of home: 
put the protection of religion round personality ; 
led to the renaissance, the birth of science, the 
revival of art and of great music, the discovery of 


printing ; the outflow of the great human energies _ 


and activities that have created the modern world. 


The | 


The debt has not always been acknowledged, but 


it is there. If the West differs from the un- 
changing East, the reason of the difference lies 
basally and fundamentally in the quickening of 
the human spirit that came from the Incarnation, 
Crucifixion, and Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
Broadly, and as a matter of history,the old world was 
buried with Christ, the new rose with Him. And 
still the Cross, and the Resurrection which authenti- 
cated it, lead the generations on. The new values 
which make modern life glorious are the precious 
fruits of the first Easter Day. The new terrors 
which make it hideous are the penalties of our dis- 
loyalty and blindness to humanity’s living Lord 
and only Saviour. 

‘Man is a tragic being, for the very reason that 
he cannot be said either to have turned from God 
or to have turned to Him with all his heart.’ And 
this, as the same writer says, is what makes this 
human scene what it is at the present hour, a picture 
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not of unity, but of confusion. Some are coming 


and some are going, just as in the world of the 


a = ae 


first Christian days. In some the tide is setting 
away from God. ‘ We will not have this man to 
rule over us.’ In some it is setting towards God, 
towards brotherhood and love. Also the move- 
ments are simultaneous, in the same human society, 
in the same nation, the same community, ay, 
sometimes in the same heart. And this is what 
makes the confusion neither, thank God, the calm 
of death as it would be if the drift were wholly 
away, nor yet, alas! the uninterrupted current 
turning Godward, ‘the flowing tide of joy and 
Jove.’ We stand this Easter Day, we and the 


whole world, at the place where two tides meet 


‘with clouds of foam and sound of many waters.’ 
But— 


Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm. 


That deeper voice is in our ears to-day even 
amid the wash and welter of conflicting wills and 
aims. ‘Lo, I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me.’ Christ is risen as He said, 
and His other word will also be fulfilled. The love 
that has lifted man from the slime and the pit 
will yet show us greater things than we have seen. 
‘1 will draw all men’: draw, not compel. Already, 
in deeper ways than we know or can in the confusion 
see, Christ is at work. And in the end of the day 
the victory will be His. No Christian can doubt 
that. The weakness of God is stronger than men. 
The pull towards God is mightier than the drift 
away. 

He shall reign until He hath put all enemies 
under His feet. And God’s enemies are not men, 
but the evils that destroy men. ‘The eternal 
Love may take long, but will have us in the end.’ 
He that descended is the same as He that ascended 
that He may fill all things. 

That is the Easter faith; the marching music 
of the soldiers of the Resurrection. Only believe. 
Thou shalt see greater works than Galilee or Jeru- 
salem saw, because Christ has gone to His Father. 
‘Why are ye afraid like this?’ ‘O ye of little 
faith, wherefore do ye doubt.’ ‘The troubles 
of the present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory that shall be revealed in us.’ 
The Love incarnate which triumphed over death 
will yet triumph over sin, both individual 
and corporate, and out of the world’s vast 
confusions bring harmony and peace. Christ is 
risen. 

1C. Allan, The New World, 20. 
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First SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
The Modern Appeal of the Ancient Message. 


“He that hath the Son hath life; and he that hath 
not the Son of God hath not life..—1 Jn 5}*. 


This is one of those perfectly simple statements 
which are so deceptive. In this limpid statement 
the writer has given us the concentrated essence 
of his teaching, and yet there is not a theological 
phrase in the contrasted sentences: He, hath, the 
Son, life. In addition, as if he had anticipated 
modern thought and wistfulness, he fixes our 
attention on his description of the supreme good— 
life. He describes an experience and assures us 
of an effect of this experience—a permanent 
experience and a permanent effect. 

Hath: that is the connecting word. It has 
proved too simple for two of our leading modern 
translators, for one has translated it by ‘ possesseth,’ 
and another by ‘findeth.’ ‘He that hath the 
Son hath life.’ It is quite possible for us to confuse 
ourselves with such a simplicity, for ‘hath’ can 
take a dozen shades of meaning. A man has a 
father and friend, a face and hands, a house and 
an office, an influence and a memory and a temper. 
But we need not confuse ourselves, for we all 
know what ‘hath’ means. It is a bit of reality. 
It states a fact and it promises an effect. 

The Son: that is the writer’s name for a per- 
sonality, the Son. We see immediately the effect 
of this word ; it carries with it the suggestion of 
another, father. Ifa son is at all like his father, 
then in some measure he recalls his father, re- 
presents his father, expresses his father to us. If 
the relationship between father and son be at 
all close, then he recalls and represents and ex- 
presses the father to us in a high degree. If God 
be the Father and the Son be perfect man, then in 
a recognizable and discernible way the Son recalls 
and represents and expresses God to us. So this 
simple word brings God near to us, puts Him within 
reach, makes Him real. 

Life: that is the word on which makers of de- 
finitions have spent their strength in vain. Dr. 
Flint, the robust writer of Theism and Antitheistic 
Theories, revises in successive pages the definitions 
of life attempted by the clearest thinkers, and 
rejects them all. Perhaps his own solution fails 
to find acceptance. Life is in the strict sense 
indefinable, but we know what it means. It means 
sensitiveness and awareness, energy and activity, 
it means growth, above all it means possibilities. 
‘Having the Son’ is the experience, ‘ Life’ is the 
effect of the experience. 
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We understand something of what the writer 
says to us. But mark, he repeats it negatively : 
‘ He that hath not the Son, hath not life.’ Is that 
restatement in a negative form merely for the sake 
of emphasis? No, it is a danger-signal. There 
are fictitious appearances of life, what looks like 
life, but is really inanimate. 

We read his lucid sentences and feel an in- 
tellectual pleasure in the statement. Ina moment, 
by a negative restatement, we are made to feel 
how searching his simplicity is. He is appealing 
from the mind to the conscience. There is that 
which looks like life but is dead. We may be 
tricked. That is the implication. 

1. Any real religion must be an experience. ‘ He 
that hath the Son.’ That means something real. 
It puts in the second place theory, tradition, 
observances. All these are only means to an end, 
the scaffolding. The writer is concerned with the 
building behind the scaffolding. 

I remember conversing with a husband who had 
told his wife that he had given up belief in the 
Deity of our Lord. The conversation was at his 
wife’s request. I failed to make any impression, 
and I deserved to fail, for I never asked him the 
one preliminary question which mattered : ‘ Did it 
make any difference when you felt that you had 
lost this faith? Did you feel that you had lost 
anything ?’ Reviewing the conversation, I do 
not recognize that he had any sense of loss. What 
did it matter whether he believed in the Deity of 
Jesus or not with his mind, so long as he had never 
had the Son? On the other hand, Stopford 
Brooke long after he had left the Church of England 
because of his unorthodoxy, recorded in a Christmas 
booklet his conviction that whenever a hand was 
stretched into the unseen seeking the hand of Jesus, 
it would receive an answering handclasp from that 
Lover of mankind. Orthodox or unorthodox, he 
understood. He ‘that hath the Son’ means a 
person affected by Jesus, succoured by Jesus, 
experiencing Jesus. 

2. The effect of this experience is described by 
the large and alluring word, Life. The essence of 
that word is the presence of possibilities, the 
absence of finality. It may lack many things 
which the dead or the inanimate may have, either 
temporarily or permanently. It may lack beauty 
or strength, but it has something more precious. 
The dead are often more beautiful than the living, 
but decay, not growth, is their lot. According to 
the Malagasy proverb, ‘A stone is stronger than 
an egg for it can crush it, but the egg is greater 
than the stone for it may become a bird.’ 
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We know what life is, physical life, conscious 
life, mental life, moral life ; and spiritual life too 
we can know. Spiritual life may be masked, just 
as spiritual death may be masked, but, broadly 
speaking, it is discernible. 

It is precisely this endowment of vitality which 
men seek to-day. There was a time when people 
wanted most a gospel of mercy ; it was their sins 
which troubled them. Again, they wanted most a 
gospel of the truth ; it was honest thinking which 
occupied them. Now, they wanta gospeloflife. It 
is true in a good sense, as well as in a bad sense, 
that many to-day are not troubling much about 
their sins. We are passing, many of us, out of 
the sphere of problems—we know which way 
probability points. We are in the sphere of 
conflict. Can this life be lived is our question ? 
Is there a fountain of moral and spiritual energy 
available? Can we find a new endowment of 
inward vitality ? 

Of course, no period is sharply separated from 
its predecessors. There are still people who do 
trouble about their sins. There are still people 
who do trouble about the truth of the gospel. They 
cannot accept Jesus until their reason is consciously 
convinced of the high probability that He is the 
unique Son of God. But, broadly speaking, what 
men and women hunger for is life, renewal and 
increase and expansion of their powers of mind 
and conscience and spirit. And here is the gospel 
for them: ‘He that hath the Son hath life.’ Can 
we preach it to them? Varying, intermittent, 
vague as our experience is, can we say to them, 
with authority born of our experience, we know it. 
We know the secret of life given, life renewed, life 
sustained. And for the whole of our being: spirit, 
conscience, mind, yes, mind too, was quickened ; 
and body, body too, its power of endurance was 
renewed. 

3. How begin this experience ? How enter on 
possession of it? There are just two utterly 
important things to remember. 

(x) We must desire it, desire it above everything 
we possess. We have spoken as if all of our 
generation desired it, but of course that is only 
true of awakened, striving people. There are 
plenty who don’t want more vitality ; their secret 
desire is for less—they want ease, comfort, security. 
They don’t want to feel more, to think more, to 
do more, to be made fit for heavier burdens, larger 
tasks, because feeling and thinking and doing more 


seem to them to mean disturbance and loss of ease. 


This is the great untheological sin—evasion of 
life’s fulness, fulness of demand and supply. Christ 


. 
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can do very little for people who remain in this 
state. 

But for those who desire life and desire Him as 
the source of life, He can do much. One of the 
fragments of Catherine of Siena’s self-communings 
has been preserved for us. It runs like this: “O 
God, what can we bring to Thine infinite per- 
fection? I myself and my service are all un- 
worthy. But this one thing I do bring to Thine 
infinite perfection, my infinite desire.’ 

(2) And secondly, we must act on the sup- 


_ position that Jesus Christ, the Son, is fully aware 


of us and the waves of His influence already sur- 
round us. A friend of mine went to live ina rather 
remote rural district. He bought an old farm- 
house and remodelled it, placing in every room 
electric wires and points and buttons. But there 
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was no main cable within several miles. He could 
not face the expense of laying a private wire. 
That was beyond him. After some years, an 
extension of cable was laid in the road in front of 


his garden. He had only a hundred feet to connect 
up, then the light and the heat of electricity 
were his. It was a trifling expense. Did he 
hesitate ? 


The great Architect of our being designed us so 
that we can communicate with the Unseen. And 
we need not delay. The great current of life runs 
close to us in Jesus Christ, who is instantaneously 
accessible. We need only to recognize that and 
to respond to Him, to connect up. Then the great 
experience begets the great effect. “He that hath 
the Son hath life.’? 

1R. C. Gillie, The Gospel for the Modeyn Mind, 7. 
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Life of Aesus. 
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By Proressor GrorcE H. C. Maccrecor, B.D., D.Litt., GLascow. 


Asa result of what has been said, three tendencies 
seem to emerge which will in the immediate future 
govern our approach to the study of the life of Jesus : 

(t) There is a tendency first to emphasize the 
thought of Jesus rather than the sequence of His 
recorded acts as the key to the understanding of 
His life. Ever Bultmann is much more favourably 
disposed to the words of Jesus than to their 
narrative setting, and the aim of his book—and 
here again is the Barthian influence—is to describe 


the message rather than the life. So, too, Dibelius : 


Our quest is for the content of the revelation and 
not for the circumstances under which the revela- 
tion occurred. . . . Not the outcome of Jesus’ life, 
but its content, is essential. Moreover, it is not 
the connexion and succession of events, . . . but 
His message, that is fundamental’ (Joc. cit, 185 f.). 
This modern emphasis upon the message as the 
key to the reconstruction of the life seems to me 
fundamentally sound. One of the most firmly 
fixed elements in the Synoptic tradition is that 
Jesus was addressed by His contemporaries as 
‘Rabbi’; and one of the surest results of source- 
criticism is that the earliest ‘raw-material’ of 
the Gospels consisted of records of His teaching. 
Eyen in Mark at least twenty of the stories, even 


if we accept them as history and not merely as 
editorial setting, evidently owe their survival to 
the fact that they enshrine sayings—a clear proof 
of how mistaken it is to think of our earliest Gospel 
as exclusively interested in events rather than 
teaching. One may thus venture to say that the 
thought of Jesus will always be more accessible to 
us than the events of His life. From the negative 
side, too, though the inaccuracies in the Evangelist’s 
outline of events cannot always be detected, it 1s 
possible to recognize a certain element in his report 
of Jesus’ sayings which is only the projection into 
the past of the belief of the later Church ; by its 
elimination we recover more nearly still Jesus’ 
authentic thought. For in its simplicity and coher- 
ence that thought presents a highly individual 
character and bears a direct relation to a developing 
religious experience of which we can at least discern 
the dominant character. And it is, as we have 
seen, by co-ordinating the events with the various 
phases of this thought and experience that we 
shall best set about reconstructing a ‘ Life.’ 

(2) A second most valuable tendency is the 
fresh interest of gospel criticism in the life and 
thought of the Christian community in the genera- 
tion preceding the beginnings of gospel-writing. 
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Whereas the earlier liberal biographers merely 
sought to isolate elements which they could label 
gemeinde theologie—due to theological reflection 
on the part of the Church—and then put these 
aside as later intrusions irrelevant to their main 
purpose, the new criticism seizes upon just these 
elements as providing our best key to the under- 
standing of the nature and purpose of the earliest 
strata of gospel material. No doubt the first results 
of the new emphasis appear to be purely destructive. 
Thus Taylor remarks that ‘for Bultmann the 
personality of Jesus is faint and remote ; but the 
community is alert, full-blooded, ready for every 
enterprise of corruption and creation’ (op. cit. 
107). 

In the first flush of enthusiasm for the new method 
the matchless sayings of Jesus become ‘ community- 
sayings’; the dramatic controversies with His 
adversaries become ‘community-debates’; the 
key to the understanding of every paragraph is the 
sitz 1m leben, the life-situation of the community 
out of which the material sprang, and for the meeting 
of which it was elaborated. But dispassionate 
reflection is gradually correcting this warped per- 
spective. May not such a determinative ‘life- 
situation’ be sought in the life of Jesus Himself 
rather than of the later community? Thus 
Fascher’s chief criticism of Bultmann is that ‘he 
seeks the “sitz im leben” almost exclusively in 
the primitive community and diverts attention 
from the life of Jesus, so that the question whether 
the form is perhaps only a reproduction of living 
actuality is not even put’ (Fascher, op. cit. 223). 
Yet that is the very first question which must be 
put. Again, have not the creative powers of the 
community been grotesquely exaggerated ? What, 
after all, ts a ‘community-saying’? ‘ Communi- 
ties,’ writes Dr. Easton, ‘may adopt or transmit 
sayings, and may modify and standardize them in 
transmission, but the sayings themselves must 
first exist’ (The Gospel before the Gospels, 116). 
Sayings of unsurpassed individuality, such as those 
attributed to Jesus, do not spring ex nihilo. A 
‘community-saying,’ if indeed such a thing exists, 
would consist of the colourless platitudes of a 
General Assembly Report. Communities stereotype 
and fossilize ideas ; they seldom create them. Back 
of the vivid Gospel sayings there must be the creative 
activity of the original speaker, presumably Jesus 
Himself. Further, the best recent work has shown 
that the ‘ Gemeindetheologie test’ results in the 
confirmation rather than the undermining of our 
confidence in the primitive material. Suppose we 
state the test as, e.g., Goguel puts it: ‘ Any state- 
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ment is probably derived from very ancient tradi- 
tion, and for practical purposes can be considered 
authentic, which is inconsistent with the forms in 
which the most ancient faith of the Church is known 
to us’ (ib. 112). In other words, we can only 
believe in the authenticity of such elements in the 
tradition as could not possibly be produced by the 
reflection or experience of the Church. An absurd 
canon ; but even so, how does it work out? It 
might be pointed out that in the twenty ‘ pro- 
nouncement-stories’ of Mark there is a most 
significant absence of interest in problems which 
were pressing at the time when the community is 
assumed to have ‘invented’ them. ‘ Why,’ asks 
Taylor, ‘is there no pronouncement-story about 
the necessity of the Cross, or the Gentile Mission, 
or the foundation and organization of the Church ? 
The absence of these topics in the stories which 
have come down to us gives us reason to pause 
before views which credit the first Christian with a 
facility for invention, and an imagination always at 
command. If Bultmann is right, Christian imagina- 
tion was potent where it was least needed, feeble 
or wanting where silence called for its exercise ; it 
left undone the things which it ought to have done, 
and did the things it had no need to do’ (op. cit. 
86f.). As for the ‘community-debates,’ the 
questions in dispute are all those of Jesus’ own day 
—Sabbath observance, fasting, tax-paying, divorce, 
the One who should come. It is the historical 
Jesus who is being attacked, not merely the Christ 
whom the community worshipped. And Taylor 
concludes that, ‘ far from acquiescing in any denial 
of the historical element in these stories, we ought 
rather to esteem them among the strongest and 
most stable elements in the Gospel tradition ’ 
(op. cit. 87). And by far the greater number of 
the sayings ascribed to Jesus emerge triumphantly 
from the same test. Dr. Easton, ¢eg., in an in- | 
valuable discussion on ‘the Synoptic Perspective,’ 
gives us a list of doctrines held by the first Church, 
but presumably not a part of Jesus’ own message— 
the Spirit, prophecy, Jesus’ omnipotence, the 
Gentile Mission, the efficacy of the Sacraments ; 
and he shows how scantily these doctrines are 
supported in sayings ascribed to Jesus (B. S. 
Easton, op. cit. ch. iv.). He concludes that the 
primary historic value of the Synoptics is for the 
tradition of Jesus’ own teaching, and not merely 
for the thought of the community which compiled 
them. And what of the application of this test 
to the picture of Jesus Himself? Admit that it zs 
a community-production. But, after all, is it not 
possible that the surest way to know the truth 
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about Jesus is to study what His life and teaching 
meant to those who were in the best position to 
understand their significance ? This new emphasis 
on the community should therefore be welcomed. 
For certain it is that no reconstruction of Jesus’ 
life can be taken seriously which does not help us 
to understand how out of the apparent disaster 
of Calvary there could spring this new community, 
this new faith, and this new book of faith, which is 
our New Testament. 

(3) And then, lastly, there is the tendency 
towards what I will call the reintegration of the 
Gospels. All four are now once again seen to 
have an indispensable contribution to make to the 
We are no longer content to rely, like the 
late Liberals, on Mark alone. The Logia material 
preserved in Matthew is seen to belong to the very 
earliest stratum, and this has greatly enhanced our 
estimate of the First Gospel. There is an increasing 
tendency, too, to put a higher value on the special 
material of Matthew and Luke, especially for the 
teaching of Jesus, so that it is no longer necessary 
to feel, as Streeter puts it, that ‘it is just a little 
discreditable to any saying of our Lord, if it cannot 
be traced to Q.’ And if the theory of a Proto-Luke 
be held to be established, this means that we have 
a third main source as old perhaps as Mark and Q 
and therefore of approximately equal value—a 
result which obviously very materially broadens 
the basis of evidence for the authentic story of 
Jesus. And even the Fourth Gospel has re-entered 
the orbit of our problem, not because there is any 
reaction in favour of its historicity in detail, but 
because we are seeing more clearly that its case is 
not, after all, wholly different from that of the 
Synoptics. They, like it, are products of faith ; 
and it, like them, as form-criticism has shown, is 
composed of units which in part at least can only 
be interpreted by reference to the growing faith 
and experience of the community. Moreover, it is 
being more and more frankly recognized that, if 
not in detail, at least in its larger historical per- 
spective, the Gospel provides a most valuable 
supplement and corrective to the Synoptic picture 
of Jesus. No one, e.g., can read the ‘ Life’ of even 
such a radical as Goguel without being struck by 
the extent to which he uses the Fourth Gospel. 
John is not an historical work, even in the sense that 
the Synoptics are history ; but it embodies elements 
of a good historical tradition—probably much more 
of this than the liberal criticism of twenty years 
ago would have allowed. 

So the conclusion of the whole matter is this: 
students of the life of Jesus can still face our task 
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confidently, but we must cultivate a method adapted 
to the new conditions ; and this in the main along 
two lines : 

Firstly, our method must be more broadly 
historical and less exclusively critical than of old. 
Until comparatively recently the problem of the 
life of Jesus was merely one aspect of the literary 
problem of the Gospels : to-day we no longer study 
the Gospels in isolation, but in relation to a mass 
of analogous material which increases in volume 
every year. Moreover, we have been brought up 
sharply against the limits of a narrow source- 
criticism. Formerly it was thought that by 
determining the earliest stratum of tradition the 
outline of the Life would be disclosed. We are 
now realizing that however exact the results of 
criticism may be, all that it can produce is a mass 
of facts about Jesus, merely set side by side, but 
not yet brought into an organic whole. ‘ Science 
is built up of facts,’ says Henri Poincaré, as quoted 
by Goguel (Vie de Jésus, 190), ‘as a house is built 
up of stones ; but an accumulation of facts is not 
a science, any more than a pile of stones is a house.’ 
It is here that the new German criticism awakens 
hope, even amidst the despairing cries of its 
authors; for it lays less stress on the minute 
textual analysis of sources, and more upon the 
larger human factors which went to the shaping of 
the material. But, pace its protagonists, we must 
insist that form-criticism has neither supplanted 
the older source-criticism, nor rendered unnecessary 
the larger historical approach. The historian will 
certainly take up form-criticism as a new and 
ingenious tool, but it will remain but one tool 
among many. Nor will he be discouraged by its 
apparently negative results. It may be true that 
the story of Jesus has not the solid grounding in 
chronology which once we imagined ; but it does 
not follow that all we can do is to reconstruct 
certain episodes in His career without any effort 
to arrange them into a mutual relationship. For 
that is just where the broader historical technique 
will come in to complete the results attained by 
purely critical research. This is not to cramp the 
rights of criticism, but merely to put it where it 
belongs, in the field of analysis and classification : 
the higher task of reorganization and reconstruction 
belongs to history proper. And such a task cannot 
be achieved from the outside, least of all when it is 
a question of religious history. It involves an 
effort to see things from the inside, to enter into 
the mind of the actors, to live over again their 
inner experience. Admittedly this is a perilous 
method, as many a popular modern ‘ Life’ shows, 
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and the historian will, of course, invoke such in- 
tuition not to assume the facts and create an 
imaginative and unreal construction, but only to 
interpret the facts as previously established by 
critical evidence. But with this safeguard I repeat 
my conviction that the key to the life of Jesus is 
the understanding of His mind. Thus, even Goguel, 
the super-critic, can say that ‘it is on psychology 
that, in the last analysis, must rely every attempt 
to understand the life of Jesus.’ And he draws 
the supremely important inference that this de- 
mands a sympathetic and religious approach: ‘To 
understand Jesus truly the historian must have in 
himself some likeness to Jesus’ (Vie de Jésus, 197). 

And so, secondly, it follows that the new ap- 
proach must define more clearly the relationship 
between the two sides of the problem of Jesus, the 
historical and the religious. On the one hand, a 
serious defect in method in most past ‘ Lives’ was 
a failure to distinguish between the science of 
history and the function of faith. They sought at 
the same time both to present the life of the histori- 
cal Jesus and also by this presentation to satisfy the 
demands of faith. And even to-day it is probably 
true that much of the scepticism concerning the 
possibility of recovering the story of Jesus is due 
to a confusion of the historical with the religious 
problem, so that a demand has been made upon 
history for a greater degree of certainty than in its 
nature history can give—a degree of certainty 
which properly belongs only to religious intuition 
and to faith. Yet,on the other hand, admittedly 
the two problems are essentially related—the very 
title Jesus-Christ is proof of that—and it is the 
hardest thing in the world not to introduce for the 
solution of the one considerations which are really 
appropriate only for the other. No doubt logically 
the historical problem precedes the religious one, 
and consequently purely historical study demands 
that pre-judgments of value on the person and 
work of Jesus must not be allowed to intervene. 
And yet in practice, as we have seen, it is only the 
Christian soul which can hope for insight into that 
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The Oppermanns. 

Surely in Germany to-day is to be found an 
epitome of the woes and distractions of mankind. 
_ There a man has only to look over his shoulder to 
know that his own private security, his hold on 
the simplest decencies of life, is a house of cards. 
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Mind of Jesus which is the key to His Life. It is 
for this reason that I believe Dibelius is profoundly 
right, and that this is a hopeful sign of the times, — 
when he says that ‘it is characteristic of the new 
situation that the demand for historical knowledge | 
based on a strictly methodical study of the sourées 
and the demand for carefully formulated state- 
ments about the significance of Jesus are no longer - 
felt to be mutually hostile interests’ (loc. cit. 211). 
‘To state with clearness and sincerity both the — 
demands of history and the claims of faith, in order 
to do justice to them at least in a personal, if not — 
in a scientific, synthesis—that may be designated — 
as the task continually imposed upon us by the © 
problem of historical study in connexion with faith | 
in Christ.’ To-day, so far from having reached an 
impasse in the study of the life of Jesus, I believe | 
that we are on the eve of a fresh movement which | 
promises fair to satisfy both demands. There is a 
striking saying of Ignatius that ‘he who truly — 
possesses the word of Jesus can hearken unto his — 
silence.’ Modern historical criticism may guarantee — 
to us the authenticity of only a strictly limited — 
number of Jesus’ words. But it is enough to 
enable Faith to fill in the silences. 
And so faith should welcome as its ally the 
modern critical study of the Gospels. ‘I venture ~ 
to think,’ writes Dr. Burkitt, ‘that this study is 
not so “dangerous”? and “unsettling” to the 
convinced Christian believer as is sometimes 
imagined, unless by “‘ believer” is meant one who 
thinks he knows beforehand what must have 
happened’ (0p. cit. 3). We need never hope to 
have a complete and detailed life of Jesus; there © 
is not a little truth in the saying of Lagrange that - 
‘the Four Gospels are the only life of Jesus that — 
can be written: our task is only to understand 
them’; but thanks to modern criticism we do 
understand them well enough to possess a picture 
of the Master, not as a Being unknown and un- 
knowable, but as One so concrete and substantial, 
that henceforth it will be futile to attempt to base | 
Christianity on anything else than His Person. 
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And, seeing it to be so, can he any longer shelter 
himself, even in that gimcrack security, with 
honour? Should he not go out and do battle 
with the eternal folly of mankind, deep as the sea, 
even at the expense of life itself ? 

Such is the problem which this great novelist, 
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Lion Feuchtwanger, presents in The Oppermanns 
(Secker ; 7s. 6d. net) with that noble mingling of 
passion and justice and pity which his fathers the 
prophets poured out upon an earlier world. This 
is not a book to be missed. Feuchtwanger’s 
integrity and disinterestedness are beyond question, 
and give the volume a permanent historic value. 
And for us, now, to remain ignorant of the sufferings 
and heroism on the one hand, and the pathological 
bestiality on the other, of fellow-beings so near to 
us in time and space and culture, is to be guilty of 
a kind of spiritual suicide. In this book many a 
reader will find that what were hitherto mere dead 
words, passing newspaper items, have become actual 
living facts, things seen and felt, wounding blows. 
On the title-page are printed the words of Goethe : 
‘There is nothing that the rabble fears more than 
intelligence. If they understood what is fearful, 
it would be stupidity that they should fear.’ These 
words are at once the despair and the hope- 
motif of the book: despair, because Germany 
to-day banks on stupidity; hope, because this 
eternal folly of mankind meets, in Reason, eternal 
defeat. But Reason, meanwhile, in Germany, is 
being prostituted by those in power to ‘speculate 
in the stupidity of the masses with frightful 
certainty.’ ‘It needs intelligence and will-power 
to proceed as consistently as these fellows do. 
The gentlemen understand their customers, as every 
good business man does. Their goods are shoddy 
but saleable. And their propaganda is first class, let 
me tell you. Don’t underestimate their Leader.’ 
Germany is, to-day, to the point of lunacy, a 
fear-ridden race. And this novel is, among other 
things, a series of portrait studies on the effects 
of this morbid fear on groups and individuals. 
Gutwetter, the popular essayist, protects himself 
in an assumed innocence of the political world, 
and from that fastness proceeds to place his rather 
rococo literary talent at the disposal of the 
Nationalists. Berthold, the seventeen-year-old 
Jewish schoolboy, scorns, though in mental anguish, 
to protect himself by any compromise with the 
truth as he sees it, but, urged by all his friends and 
relatives to compromise, ends his own life in despair. 
Sybil, a Bright Young Thing with no background, 
protects herself as weathercocks do, but with 
infinitely more grace. Edgar Oppermann, a 
world-famous medical scientist, coldly and serenely 
relies on the armour of his own sincerity and honour, 
up to the very moment when, because he is a Jew, 
he is ejected from his hospital by the mercenary 
army. Then, afraid only for the hindrance of his 
medical and scientific work, he leaves his beloved 
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Germany, and goes to Paris. His clever daughter 
Ruth seeks refuge from German nationalism in 
Jewish nationalism, and settles in Palestine. There 
is a terrible portrait of a nationalist schoolmaster, 
and a very humorous one of the school Rector, 
a timid, elegant, affectionate soul, who forbade 
‘ My Struggle’ to be read in the school because of 
its dreadful style. 

Each of these portraits is masterly, but one 
stands out above all the rest, that of Gustav 
Oppermann. And the most moving and exciting 
thing in the book is the progress of this contem- 
plative mind towards martyrdom; the whole 
situation, moreover, is only heightened and made 
more beautiful by the consciousness of the reader 
that Feuchtwanger himself does not quite approve 
of his hero. He throws in the word stupid now 
and then a little impatiently to protect himself, 
apostle of reason, from his own admiration of this 
childlike soul. <A little fear in the right place is 
surely good, his creator would asseverate. It may 
save a man to serve his country longer, may give 
him time to find out the truth and destroy the foe : 
and because Gustav had not this prudent fear, he 
died. It is true, compromise, even cunning, may also 
be involved. Does Reason advise these courses ? 
The same profound and subtle thinker who has 
created this infinitely moving and noble portrait 
of Gustav Oppermann would sadly answer yes. 

“Was my uncle Gustav a useless person?’ 
Heinrich asked. Frischlin after some reflection 
rejoined: ‘ He was ready to speak the truth under 
extremely perilous conditions. The only thing 
was that, unfortunately, he did not know the truth. 
He ran a Marathon race in order to deliver a 
despatch. But unfortunately there was no news 
in the despatch.’ Heinrich took a good look at 
Klaus Frischlin. The man had given his opinion 
of that expiring spirit, Gustav Oppermann, in a 
resolute and really very noble way. It was a good 
and useful opinion. The words sank deep into 
Heinrich’s mind. If the day should ever come 
for him to be entrusted with a despatch he would 
be ready to run a Marathon race. But first he 
would examine the despatch, and not until he had 
examined it would he say ‘ O.K.’ 


Vital Control. 


In the volume of Forest Essays on life and letters 
just published by the Abingdon Press we travel 
happily with Professor Lynn Harold Hough not 
only along broad main roads but down some little 
known bypaths. The title Vital Control ($2.00) 
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gives the unity underlying all the varied subjects, 
showing as it does the real concern of the writer. 
All the essays turn on the question, What is the 
relation between art and religion? ‘At last it 
comes to us,’ Professor Hough says on the final 
page, ‘and this is one of the supreme insights 
regarding life—that it is the very nature of the 
material to be mastered by the spiritual. This, in 
essence, was the deep insight of Plato. It has 
lived in the glory of the Platonic tradition. This 
is the centre of the sacramental view of life. It has 
profound kinship with that other insight that it is 
the very goal of society to be mastered by the 
principles and the spirit expressed in the per- 
sonality of Jesus Christ. Ifthe material was made 
to express the spiritual, then surely we may say that 
art is the lovely daughter of the voice of God.’ 

The range of the essays is wide—Babbitt ; 
Bradford; Humanism; Church History; Con- 
temporary Books ; The Mind of Lawrence Hyde, 
etc. Gamaliel Bradford is described as a magnificent 
and meticulous dilettante, and the change which 
took place from his early idealistic days to the 
materialism and cynicism of his last years is traced. 
‘When I was twenty and was engaged to be 
married,’ Bradford wrote in Life and I, ‘my love 
and I came to see the world for the time something 
as Saint Francis saw it. We too felt that we 
should give up luxury and wanting, should discard 
the comforting equipment of material life to which 
we were accustomed, but of which so many millions 
were destitute, and adopt voluntary poverty for 
the good of the world and our own souls.’ He 
wanted to build ‘a little house somewhere, perfectly 
plain and poor, and live there in every way just 
as peasants would live.’ But ‘our parents and 
relatives and friends ridiculed us and scolded us 
and reasoned with us, and in the end forced us to 
let our ideals go—for better, for worse ? I wonder.’ 
This is the man who later wrote ‘ Exit God’ : 


The followers of William James 
Still let the Lord exist, 

And call him by imposing names, 
A venerable list. 


But nerve and muscle only count, 
Grey matter of the brain, 

And an astonishing amount 
Of inconvenient pain. 


I sometimes wish that God were back 
In this dark world and wide. 

For though some virtues he might lack, 
He had his pleasant side. 
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But Gamaliel Bradford never lost the power to see | 
the strange loveliness of some of the lives which — 
find their way into self-forgetfulness. ‘There is | 
just,’ he says, ‘an endless doing of little, tawdry, 
insignificant, unregarded, hateful things that™ 
others may live more comfortably, others who have — 
often no appreciation and no gratitude.’ And he 
illustrates this by the following tale : ‘Once a week | 
Irene has an old woman out to the house to do the | 
washing. Drab-lookin’ creature. Pathetic. . 
The old one was waitin’ on the table. She looked | 
as tired as me. . . . I went over, took the old lady 
by the arm. ‘‘ Looka’ here,” I said, “ you come on | 
over a’ sit down at this table. I’m going to wait — 
on you fora change.”’ “ Nobody ever waited on me 
in my life,” she said ; “‘ I’ve waited on them.” ’ 


The Little Churches. 


Revaluations of church values are now taking — 
place which cannot be grasped by former church 
standards. It is possible that the big, strong 
flourishing churches may, in the process of such 
a revaluation, be ‘“‘ found wanting,” while the 
“churches under the Cross,” those negligible “ poor | 
relations,’ may have to be called to the head of the 
table. There are churches, wonderfully organized, 
permeated with a holy or unholy missionary zeal 
and a consciousness of spiritual power that is 
ready to challenge state and society. These 
churches are rich in capable preachers and have 
forces which are well trained and anxious to help. 
But are they of the world or of the Spirit? Imust | 
admit that ofttimes when I sat in magnificent | 
buildings with their stained-glass windows and 
carved organs, I was less conscious of being in the 
church of Christ than when, for instance, I was in | 
one of those Ukranian peasant rooms crowded with | 
men and women who had come barefoot from afar 
to hear the Word of God. These poor little con- | 
gregations, and the churches widely scattered in the 
diaspora, in the hills of Jugoslavia, in the lonely 
villages of Wolhynia and Poland, in the coal- | 
mining districts of Belgium, in the taverns and 
barns of Czecho-Slovakia—these churches truly 
humble us, because they show us again and again 
the poverty and the riches of Christ in a way that 
is impossible in the securely established, self- | 
sufficient, and proud Church.’ + 

1A. Keller, Karl Barth and Christian Unity, 11. 
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